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Light up a Stuyvesant! Get that real deep-down enjoyment of 
rich, choice tobaccos plus the miracle filter to give you much more 
flavour, much more satisfaction. ..a smoke that’s smooth and rich 
and fresh...a smoke that’s a// enjoyment. Buy youtself a pack of 
Peter Stuyvesant today. You’// be so glad you did! 
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Half of you wants a sleek-lined temptress of a car. A car that exultantly matches you 
mood for mood on the open road, a car that still looks adventurous in the most adven- 
turous holiday spots. In fact—the Austin A40. Half of you wants a car that’s formal 
and perfect (not too formal but very perfect) in any setting. A car as sleek and exciting 
in design and conception it makes others look pompous. In fact—the Austin A40. All 


of you wants a car that will on any occasiontake Jf 

you clean out of the rut of run-of-the-mill motor- GET I N Ke) - AN 
ing; acar as personal as the clothes you wear. 

In fact—the Austin A40. AUSTIN AND 


QUT OF THE 
ORDINARY ! 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR EXPORT FARPORATION LIMITED : LONGBRIDGE : BIRMINGHAM 









HOW COME? 


The secret of the A40’s dual-personality lies in 
its superb engineering and design. It’s got 
shapely stunning good looks. It’s got space for 
four real life-size adults inside—and above all 
room in the boot (simply by laying the rear 
seat flat you double the boot-space). And it 
gives you real surging power on a shoestring. 
Take a trip to your local Austin dealer and 
inspect the A40’s specification. (Price £638.12.6)* 

*£450 plus £188.12.6 P.T. 
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THE COLOR SPECTACLE 


Timeless serenity and grandeur: the art of China. From the 


INTERNATIONAL dark confines of vaults on the island of Formosa, a 
Vol. 31, No.5 August 28, 1961 breath-taking array of Chinese art has emerged for its first 
REG: Use PAL OER. showing in the West 


ARTICLES 


Istanbul: A pearl now dimly seen. By Alexander Eliot. 


WwO R(LD EVENTS Illustrated by Richard M. Powers. Fourteenth in LIFE 


International’s series: Great Cities of the World 


The call of high adventure. An Italian team climbs the A Guide to the Mid-East's exotic foods 


“Devil's creation,” Alaska’s Mount McKinley, along 
a route never attempted before, and then pays the 
price of victory. In Lake Maggiore a Swiss scientist and 


“My problem with the factories.” The highest-paid Grand 
Prix racing driver explains why he has little hope of 


a LIFE editor use a secret new technique to set a being world champion. By Stirling Moss, 


record in the deepest underwater dive ever made 14 as told to John Lovesey 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHIC ESSAY 


He barks and buzzes, he ticks and whistles, but can the 
dolphin learn to talk? Photographed for LIFE by Flip 
Schulke. The dialogues of dolphins. By Dr. John C. Lilly 


DEPARTMENTS 


Letters to the Editor: The art of diplomacy .. . Tizard vs. 
Lindemann... Kuala Lumpur. . . Editorial 


Special report: Seer sees almost everything. By Stanley 
Karnow 


Modern Living: A new dippy toy 


Coming in LIFE International: An intimate look at Sophia 
Loren... the exotic land of Nepal 
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It was becoming a classic picture: the crowds 
filing through Red Square, the stiff line of Red 
bosses along the top of the Lenin Mausoleum, 
and in the middle of the line the ‘‘cosmonaut”’ 
hero. This time there were two; beside uni- 
formed Yuri Gagarin, who had stood here 
after orbiting the earth in April, was a new 
hero of the space age, Major Gherman Stepa- 
novich Titov (seventh to left of balloon), who 
had just whirled 17 times around the earth ina 
similar space capsule. Citing the Soviets’ suc- 
cess in space, Premier Khrushchev threatened 
the world with all the horrors of nuclear mis- 
silery if he could not have his way over Berlin. 
Thus, behind the peaceful scene in Moscow 
lay the grim realization that the age of space 
is also the age of the nuclear missile, and that 
in this age the Russians had a clear advantage. 


Care and skill—required in growing a colorful fragrant 
rose—is precisely what is put into each Sanyo product. 
The new superb FM/AM/SW Portable model AFT-2— 
product of such skill and care—provides the most thrill- 
ing and realistic FM _ listening...entirely free from 
drift because of its exclusive “ automatic frequency con- 
trol.”” Powered by a combination of 11 matched transis- 
tors plus 6 diodes, this radio plays on 4 regular flashlight 
batteries. 


SAN YO 


SANYO ELECTRIC CO., LTD. 


INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 
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LETTERS 


TO THE EDITORS 


THE ART 
OF DIPLOMACY. 


HAYTER 
Sirs: 

I have read with interest Sir Wil- 
liam Hayter’s excellent series on di- 
plomacy. It is a pity he thought it 
necessary to mar it by throwing in 
some quite irrelevant and highly par- 
tisan comments about Suez. Just so 
your readers may not get the wrong 
impression I should like to register 
that there are still millions who dis- 
agree with Hayter and will deplore 
his disloyalty to his old chief, Eden. 

E. H. C. LEATHER, M.P. 
Bath, Somerset, England 


> Sir William referred to Suez as 
a ‘‘crazy gamble.’’—ED. 


Sirs: 

The manner in which Sir William 
Hayter attempts to assure his readers 
of the inability of Russian diplomats 
to understand ‘‘the real character, 
motives and feelings of the foreign 
countries” indicates an obvious con- 
trast in his mind with what we can 
only assume he feels to be so vastly 
superior, namely, our Western insight 
into others’ problems. If this contrast 
really does exist in his mind, what 
excuse does he offer for the West’s 
belated recognition of Arab and Latin 
American feelings of nationalism and 
self-determination? Are these not two 
examples of the Reds’ seeing, and ex- 
ploiting, the situation more clearly 
than we may yet have recognized it? 

I imagine there are at least as many 
Western diplomats who fear the dan- 
gers of our underestimating Soviet 
diplomacy as there are those who fear 
our overestimating it. 

L. G. WADE 
Stocksund, Sweden 
Sirs: 

On page 82 of the June 19 issue you 
publish a picture of President Ken- 
nedy welcoming—according to your 
caption—President Bourguiba to the 
White House. I am pretty sure that 
the guests are President Constantine 
Karamantis of Greece and his very 
charming wife Amalia. 

Errare humanum est! 

CHRISTOPHER A. HADZOPOULOS 
Athens, Greece 


> Lire International was too hu- 
man. Reader Hadzopoulos is cor- 
rect, and the scene was Greece’s 
Washington embassy (see cut be- 
low).—ED. 





THE KENNEDYS AND THE KARAMANLISES 


ITALY AND THE REDS 
Sirs: 

Herbert Kubly in ‘‘North Italy’s 
Boom” (Lire International, June 5) 
writes: ‘‘Italy’s Communist party has 
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manufacturer of zippers our 
production for 1960 
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or 3.5 times around the globe 
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As a completely integrated zipper 
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finished products include 
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metal zippers and ball chains, 
while our zipper materials such 
as cotton tape and zipper wires 
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overseas markets. For detailed 
information regarding our products, 
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international magazine 


LIFE International's single fort- 
nightly edition is read by more than 
365,000 eminent families in more 
than 140 countries. Its advertising 
pages are a showcase for goods and 
services of interest to a cosmopolitan 
audience. 
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CONTINUED 


been mainly a protest movement 
against the power-entrenched, Vati- 
can-supported Christian Democrats.”’ 
Of course, the Italians who vote Chris- 
tian Democratic have behind them 
the prayers of our old dear Pope and 
the halberds of his 50 Swiss guards. 
But, the anticlericalists who vote 
Communist have behind them the 
power of Moscow, that is to say, the 
most efficient organization for the 
conquest of the world with tanks, 
missiles and atomic bombs. 
GIAN PIERO GALEFFI 

Milan, Italy 


Sirs: 

I think that the growth of Commu- 
nist votes is not a reaction of tra- 
ditional anticlerical spirit, but a re- 
action against corruption, inability 
and demagogy of the Christian Dem- 
ocrats’ government. The Christian 
Democrats direct Italy with medieval 
minds. In this country with too many 
churches and too few schools they are 
the best propagandists of the Com- 
munist party. 

GUGLIELMO SENESI 
Rome, Italy 


TIZARD VS. LINDEMANN 
Sirs: 

Having read the most interesting 
article by C. P. Snow in your May 22 
issue, I cannot help but criticize the 
opinion of the author. 

Although I know nothing of the 
lives of Tizard and Lindemann except 
for this essay, it seems to me rather 
strange that Tizard should be ‘‘up- 
right, intelligent, dutiful . . .”’ whilst 
Churchill’s adviser and friend should 
strike one as “‘uncomfortable, sav- 
age, suspicious, malevolent. . . .” 
Given that Lindemann made a mis- 
take about the value of developing 
radar, can one also condemn him for 
suggesting the bombing of German 
cities? Aerial bombardment of Ger- 
man towns may indeed turn out to 
have been the final remedy against 
German militarism. 

Dr. D. O. E. GEBHARDT 


Bilthoven, Netherlands 


KUALA LUMPUR 
Sirs: 

As a priest attached to the ‘“‘sedate 
St. John’s Cathedral’’ mentioned by 
Han Suyin in her article on Kuala 
Lumpur (Lire International, March 
27) and which was, according to her, 
“built by convict labor,” may I point 
out that the cathedral did not have 
such picturesque beginnings? 

I am afraid the contractor who 
built St. John’s in 1954 will have had 
rather a rude shock in reading this 
description of his labor. 

C. BARRETEAU 


Kuala Lumpur, Malaya 


EDITORIAL 


Sirs: 
I want to congratulate you on the 
excellent Editorial ‘“We Must Win the 


- Cold War” (Lire International, June 


19). It is such an outstanding article 
that I had photostatic copies made 
and sent them to friends. I hope that 
many millions of people will read it 
—and let us also hope that among 
them are the men who are responsible 
for making the necessary decisions. 


HELMUTH W. FREY 


Neckarsulm, Wiirttemberg, 
West Germany 
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Completely automatic exposure control with filter com- 
pensation does away with all exposure worries and makes 
photo technical knowledge unnecessary. Black and white 
or color with the fully automatic ROLLEI-MAGIC requires 
simply: a glance, a click for a perfect ROLLEI picture. 
Nothing could be easier or quicker. Every problem is 
solved for you. No guessing about sharpness or compo- 
sition. The future picture is seen on the super clear focus- 
ing screen with bright corners, clear and full of color. Itis 
sharp and in full size just as it will appear finally as it is 
automatically photographed by the ROLLEI-MAGIC. 


YOU SEE WHAT YOU GET 


AUTOMATIC 
PROJECTOR 


The new ROLLEI PROJECTOR has two maga- 
zine tracks for all sizes of slides, from mi- 
niature to 6x6 cm image size. Slide trans- 
port image changing forward and reverse or 
optional image repetition are automatically 
controlled by push buttons on the unit or by 
remote operation. Lenses of different focal 
lengths permit home and large auditorium 
projection. 

Further ROLLEI programs: ROLLEIFLEX T 
3.5 F.2.8F . TELE-ROLLEIFLEX - ROLLEI 
PENTA PRISM - ROLLEI MICRO AT- 
TACHMENT 

Visit your photo dealer, he will gladly advise 
you. 
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SOLD AND SERVICED IN 111 COUNTRIES 


Probably the only time you'll see this watch 
off your wrist is the day you buy it 


Some people still buy a fine watch and let it languish in a drawer to be 
revealed, like a crown jewel, only on special occasions. They try to get by 
with a cheap, inaccurate timepiece, believing they must spare the good one. 
With some fine watches perhaps this is a good policy. With a Mido “Ocean 
Star” it is an extravagance. Here is the one fine watch that can go it alone, 
the one fine watch that can be your only watch. 

Dinner clothes or diving gear make no difference to the “Ocean Star”. 
Its slim, elegant appearance complements a husky heart. It takes to water 
like a marlin, adds its own note of distinction to distinguished surround- 
ings—goes from working hours through after hours with equal poise. 

What gives this watch its verve, its durability? A revolutionary one-piece 


“Ocean Star” models are available in stainless steel, yellow Midoluxe 
and 18K gold; with a variety of unusual dials 
in gilt, black or silvery finish. Some have calendar windows, too. 


Mido Watch Company, Bienne, Switzerland 
Mido Watch Company of America, Inc., 580 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y. 


seamless case makes the “(Ocean Star” 100% waterproof and condensation- 
proof, as well—even with the stem pulled out. An extraordinary achieve- 
ment, as any watchmaker will tell you, but only one of many. For example, 
you never have to wind the ‘‘Ocean Star’... it winds itself as you wear it. 
Yet, it can never be overwound or underwound. It is always preoccupied 
with accuracy, above all. (You’d expect that from the only watch company 
that makes only self-winding watches. ) 

Is it shock-resistant? Anti-magnetic? Of course! Mainspring is unbreak- 
able, too. You need never take it off—nor will you want to, once it’s on your 
wrist. Which is where the “Ocean Star” must be seen to be truly appreciated. 
It’s on display at selected jewelers in 111 countries. 





THE WATCH YOU NEVER HAVE TO WIND 


SPECIAL REPORT 


In the Orient, where soothsayers are consulted like lawyers 
and the supernatural is natural, an Occidental finds a... 


SEER SEES 
ALMOST 
EVERYTHING 


by STANLEY KARNOW 


efore moving to the Far East a 
a4 couple of years ago, I tended to 
take a rather casual approach to the 
supernatural. In Asia, however, it is 
almost impossible to avoid constant 
communion with the occult. 

In one way or another just about 
everyone in the Orient is continually 
concerned with astrology, cosmology, 
numerology, phrenology, physiogno- 
my, palmistry, the hidden meaning 
of moles and the deeper significance 
of sneezes. Interest is widespread in 
ghosts and phantoms, in the shape 
of the moon, in magic formulas of 
herbs, potions and salves, and in a 
formidable, pervasive and often puz- 
zling collection of good and malevo- 
lent spirits which must, depending on 
circumstances, be wooed, nourished, 
mollified or frightened away. 

There is simply no way to escape it. 
To drive the demons out of his house, 
a Hong Kong neighbor blasts off 
$100 worth of firecrackers under your 
window. An Indonesian acquaint- 
ance turns up a day late for an ap- 
pointment because the scheduled 
hour was not propitious. In Rangoon 
not long ago a witness was brought 
to’a homicide trial to testify that the 
defendant was seen inviting demons 
into Exhibit A, the murder weapon. 
The premier of Laos, Prince Boun 
Oum of Champassak, is proud of his 
luk krok—a charm supposedly made 
from a human foetus—which is said 
to render him invisible. 

To the Asian the supernatural is 
quite natural. Indeed, an Oriental 
businessman consulting his soothsay- 
er resembles nothing so much as an 
American corporation executive ask- 
ing his lawyer for tax advice. 

A few months ago I had the oppor- 
tunity to accompany a couple of Thai 
friends on what was, for them, a typ- 
ical excursion in clairvoyance. Part- 
ners in a prosperous Bangkok im- 
porting firm, Virote and Swasdi were 
planning to drive 60 miles to the 
town of Cholburi, on the Gulf of 


Siam, for a routine check on their 
futures. They were going, they ex- 
plained, to see Acharn, a celebrated 
Buddhist monk whose supernatural 
powers were known far and wide. 
Would I care to go along? 

Buddhism is a tolerant faith, and 
for Acharn to engage in a bit of ex- 
tracurricular soothsaying was not at 
all heretical. On the contrary, my 
friends pointed out, the good monk 
was “‘gaining merit’? toward nirvana 
by helping people, and he was visited 
regularly by important Thai politi- 
cians, businessmen and army Officers. 
They never paid for his services, since 
the Buddhist clergy does not handle 
money. But they presented him with 
wrist watches, cigaret lighters, foun- 
tain pens and other gifts. 


A business contact 
turns up missing 


We started out late in the after- 
noon. This was not the first time 
Virote and Swasdi had gone to see 
Acharn. About a year ago, for in- 
stance, they had been invited to ten- 
der bids for a government purchase 
of equipment to be used in a radio- 
telephone network. They wrote a con- 
fidential letter to the head of a large 
British electronics firm for which they 
acted as agents, inviting him to join 
in the deal. More than a fortnight 
passed without an answer. The clair- 
voyant Acharn was called upon, and 
after a decent interval of meditation 
he reported: ‘‘I cannot find your man 


_ anywhere. He is not in his office. Per- 


haps he has gone on a trip.” 

It turned out that the British exec- 
utive had died suddenly about three 
weeks before. 

When Acharn first met Virote years 
ago, his assorted astrological, cosmo- 
logical and palmistic calculations told 
him that here was a salesman who 
needed a flashy automobile, a leather 
brief case and a confident attitude. 





Buddhist monk, Acharn (right), looks for future in client’s hand 


Virote thereupon acquired a huge air- 
conditioned Oldsmobile. 

Soon afterward, however, the car at- 
tracted another businessman who of- 
fered Virote a good price for it. Torn 
between the monk’s warning and the 
tempting profit, Virote surrendered 
to money. He sold the Oldsmobile. 

Next day Virote was lolling in the 
garden of his house in a comfortable 
suburb of Bangkok when Acharn ap- 
peared at the gate. He had come all 
the way from Cholburi by bus, and he 
was visibly upset. ‘“‘Why did you sell 
the big car?” he asked impatiently. 

Virote was not in the least star- 
tled that the monk somehow knew of 
the sale. ‘‘But think of the money I 
made,’’ he explained. 

“‘No matter,’ replied Acharn. ‘“‘If 
you want to prosper, you must give 
the appearance of prosperity.” 

The monk insisted that Virote im- 
mediately purchase another suitably 
impressive automobile, a shiny black 
Mercedes, and this was the car which, 
that afternoon, was carrying us down 
the road to Cholburi. 

It was dark when we turned off the 
highway and onto a twisting dirt lane 
that led to the beach. There in the 
middle of a broad compound was a 
large open pavilion, a structure of 
thin columns supporting a curved tile 
roof adorned with stylized Siamese 
swan and serpent figures. We drove 
on another 30 yards to a teakwood 
house perched high on stilts and then 
climbed onto the porch lighted by a 
circular fluorescent tube. 

There are, it is roughly estimated, 
about 200,000 Buddhist monks in 
Thailand—one for every 100 citizens 
—and it is not easy to distinguish one 
from another. Their heads are all 
shaved close and their robes are all 
folded in the same ritual fashion. 
Thus when Acharn came out to meet 
us he looked very much like every 
other monk I had seen. He was thin 
and fragile, and his eyes were clearly 
tired from long nights of contempla- 


tion. I was struck, however, by his 
youth. A great soothsayer is custom- 
arily depicted as a wizened old wizard; 
Acharn could not have been more 
than 30. He carried in his hand a 
round tin of English cigarets and a 
cigaret lighter engraved with a hunt- 
ing scene. Virote and Swasdi inclined 
respectfully to him, and I awkwardly 
tried to do the same. 


Bugs, hissing cats 
but no spell cast 


No overpowering spell was cast 
upon us, or none I could detect. The 
mosquitoes were fearsome, and a doz- 
en scrawny cats crawled around the 
porch, hissing and spitting at each 
other. Acharn sat cross-legged on the 
floor, and we took places in wicker 
chairs. The monk did not seem to 
notice the bugs. He turned to Swasdi, 
whom he had not seen for five months, 
and asked how things were going. 

At their last encounter, Acharn had 
predicted that Swasdi would take a 
long trip. Swasdi couldn’t believe this 
would happen since he rarely travels. 
He was then invited by an airline to 
be their guest on an inaugural flight 
to Europe and was due to depart in 
two weeks. The monk took this news 
in the most matter-of-fact manner 
and asked what else was new. ‘*Well,” 
said Swasdi, ‘“‘what are my chances of 
raising capital in Europe for a hotel 
laundry service in Bangkok?” 

The monk glanced quickly at Swas- 
di’s right palm and asked the date of 
his birth. Then he reached into his 
robe and brought out a gold-topped 
fountain pen. We sat expectantly as 
he silently jotted down some figures, 
apparently doing some rapid astral 
accounting. After a minute or so he 
looked at Swasdi and said, “‘If you 
want capital, look for a man born in 
the Year of the Pig.” 

(As I later learned, he went through 
Europe hunting a financier born in 
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the 12th year of the 12-year Buddhist 
cycle, found him in Frankfurt, and 
negotiations are in progress.) 

It was Virote’s turn, and he filled 
in the monk with what sounded like 
a quarterly financial report. He ex- 
plained how he had overextended 
himself importing American air-con- 
ditioners, having hoped he would be 
able to collect outstanding debts to 
cover the cost of the shipment. But 
his debtors had been slow, and Virote 
had needed cash badly. He had gone 
to Acharn at the time and learned 
that everything would be all right, 
and now he was able to tell the monk 
that, as usual, the prophecy had come 
true. Virote had been able to get a 
reasonable loan. 


Good clairvoyance 
cuts the competition 


“‘Good,”’ said Acharn impassively. 
‘*Then all worked out well?” 

“Not exactly,” replied Virote, and 
he outlined a new problem that had 
resulted. After covering the cost of 
his imported air-conditioners, he dis- 
covered that a competitor was cut- 
ting prices. And here he was stuck 
with a warehouse full of expensive 
merchandise. ‘‘Should I unload them? 
What should I do?” he implored. 

For some reason the monk neither 
read Virote’s hand nor analyzed his 
stars nor examined the shape of his 
head. ‘‘Just hold on to your inven- 
tory and don’t worry,” he said sharp- 
ly. “SYou’ll sell it all.” 

(Which is precisely what happened, 
as Virote told me later. When the 
competitor reduced his prices, poten- 
tial customers grew suspicious that 
his air-conditioners might be of in- 
ferior quality. They preferred to pay 
more for Virote’s product, and he 
turned over his stock quickly, mak- 
ing a solid killing.) 

My own question for the monk did 
not involve imports, banking con- 
tracts or any of the really weighty 
subjects that Orientals discuss with 
their fortunetellers. My wife was soon 
to have a child and I just wanted to 
know if it would be a boy or a girl. 

There was scarcely any expression 
on Acharn’s face when the question 
was translated for him, but I imme- 
diately sensed my faux pas. Here I 
was, facing a great supernatural spe- 
cialist with the kind of banality re- 
served for gypsy tea rooms—as if I’d 


traveled to Boston to see Dr. Paul 
Dudley White for a case of measles. 

But, like any good expert, the 
monk insisted on making a full ex- 
amination before treating my minor 
problem. He asked my birth date and 
took out a special conversion table 
which rendered it into the Buddhist 
calendar. He jotted down some fig- 
ures in his notebook. Then he took 
my left hand and ran his fingers over 
the topography of my palm, not look- 
ing at lines but probing the mounds 
and creases. He dwelt for a long time 
on the area below my thumb, as if he 
were feeling a pulse inside it. He let 
it go. I awaited a pronouncement, 
but instead he scribbled some more 
figures, stopping from time to time 
to count on his fingers. 

Finally after these lengthy calcu- 
lations Acharn announced that I was 
not, like my friends, a businessman. 
I was, he described quite accurately, 
engaged in ‘‘propagating information 
to the public.” 

(But how about the baby?) 

‘*Ah, I see a lawsuit within a year,” 
the monk rambled on as if he were 
reading something from the numbers 
in his notebook. ‘‘Perhaps not cost- 
ly. Very difficult to tell.” 

(Will it be a boy or a girl?) 

‘‘No serious family trouble,” he 
continued, ‘‘and good health until, 
well, maybe an illness at 50, but re- 
covery and long life. Now about your 
profession——” 

(I really don’t care which it is, but 
I'd just like to know——) 

“*____it would not be advisable to 
change it, at least for the present.” 
He paused. But before I could re- 
peat my question, he asked sharply, 
‘When are you going home?” 

“*Tuesday,”’ I replied. 

*“You should go on Monday,” he 
said. 

‘*But I have an important appoint- 
ment on Monday,” I objected. “‘I 
can’t make the plane.”’ 

“*You will goon Monday,” he said. 

Finally getting to the heart of the 
matter, he added, ‘‘It will be a boy.” 
He scratched more numbers with his 
pen. ‘‘Yes, a boy,’ he muttered. 

The monk’s clairvoyance was truly 
remarkable. The Monday plane ar- 
rived three hours late, which gave me 
ample time to keep my appointment 
and get home as he predicted. 

As for the baby, it turned out to 
be a bouncing, blue-eyed little girl. 
We call him Catherine Anne. 





A solitary example of soothsayer’s unclear clairvoyance, Catherine 
Anne Karnow arrived as a girl last year instead of predicted boy. 
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EA Comet 4B jets, Viscounts and new Vanguard jet-props 
give you more flights to more places than any other airline 
in Europe. From London to Moscow; to Stockholm, Tripoli, 
Rome or Damascus—BEA brings Europe to your doorstep. 
This year BEA will fly four million people to 90 cities (every 
major holiday and business centre) in Europe and across the 
Mediterranean. You'll appreciate the efficient service of an 
experienced, progressive airline. Take it easy around Europe— 
with jet-age speed and comfort. 


EUROPE’S FOREMOST AIRLINE 


BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS 
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PRESENTING THE NEW 


BY FORD OF BRITAIN 


From the dynamics of its long, low look—to the efficiency 
of its race-bred engine—this new Consul represents a 
remarkable advance in the economy-car field. 


This is an all-new car. New in size. New in price. New in concept. 
The new Consul 315 comes right between the Anglia and the larger 
Consul 375. It brings a dynamic new look and performance to the 


economy field. 


Consul 315 is powered by a new, bigger version of one of the 
year’s most successful racing engines. This is the smallest, lightest 
engine in its class. Yet it is soremarkably efficient that it gives Consul 
315 the fastest 0-to-60 acceleration in its class...and a higher top 
speed than any competitive make. And now — for the first time in 
any car in the economy field — the Consul 315 makes front-wheel 
disc brakes a standard feature. These are self-adjusting brakes — 
brakes that don’t fade even in wet weather — that were born and 
bred in the heat of race track competition. 

See the new Consul 315 — with its long, low look of luxury — 
examine its roomy elegance for five — now at your English Ford 
Line dealer. 





THE WORLD-WIDE 


Ford-built products include cars, trucks, tractors, industrial 
engines, genuine replacement parts: Meteor * Monarch / 
Popular * Anglia * Prefect * Consul * Zephyr « Zodiac * 
Thames * Fordson Major and Dexta Tractors / Taunus * 
Taunus Transit / Lincoln Continental * Mercury * Comet 
* Ford * Falcon * Thunderbird * Ford Tractor and Implements 





COMPANIES 


Wherever you live...you get more for your money in any Ford-built product! 
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BOURBON, the one truly American whisky, is as distinctive 
in flavor as American cigarettes or American music. Try it at 
its best in Old Forester. 





OLD FORESTER, the finest of America’s great Kentucky 


Bourbons. Delicious by itself, or in a Manhattan cocktail. 


MANHATTAN COCKTAIL. 3 parts of Old Forester Bour- 
bon, | part sweet Gancia Vermouth, dash of Angostura bitters. 
Stir in ice. Strain into cocktail glass. Add maraschino cherry. 



























































Color shots : a 
in a black-white series ? eau 


Impossible? Not if you’re using a HASSELBLAD. Perhaps you’ve 








taken three 6 X 6 black-white pictures when the ideal color subject 
appears. If you have a spare magazine ready-loaded with color 

film — maybe a 4X4 magazine — it only takes four seconds to EXCITING NEW WAY 10 JAPAN 
switch over. Then back to black-white for the remainder of the 
series. A spare film magazine for your HASSELBLAD is the most 
economical “second” camera you could wish for! 

Switch as you like between different films, lenses, accessories 
and negative sizes — a combination of 723 changes. It’s simplicity 
itself — and simplicity means speed. Only HASSELBLAD offers 


these opportunities. Write to Victor Hasselblad Aktiebolag, Dept. 


M, Goteborg, Sweden for a descriptive leaflet. 





BIWAKO NAKAMURA 


; ... Or kimono-clad girls just like her, will look after you so 
: : _ charmingly when you fly Japan Air Lines DC-8C Jet Couriers 

ll $¢ A S S £ L B L A D : over the Pole to Tokyo. You'll be pampered so perfectly— 

iE | : arrive feeling relaxed and serene. Fly with her from London, 

Paris and Copenhagen this new exciting way to Japan... fly 
amid the calm beauty of Japan at almost the speed of sound. 


Swedish precision for the photographic world 





HASSELBLAD 500C, single-lens reflex 6X6 (214214). Five interchange- JAPAN AIR LINES ©CGcS YET COURIIETR 
able Zeiss lenses: Planar 2.8/80 mm, Distagon 5.6/60 mm, Sonnar 4 50 See your travel agent or JAL offices in London, Paris. Copenhagen, 
mm, Sonnar 5.6/250 mm, Tele-Tessar 8/500 mm. All with fully synchronized Frankfurt, Dusseldorf, Hamburg, Rome 


Compur shutter, automatic depth of field indicators, exposure values, auto- 
matic and manual diaphragm control. The whole range from micro to tele- 
photo. Interchangeable film magazines: 6x6, 4.56, 4x4, cut film 6X6. 
Accessories unlimited. 
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Flexible! 


Esso lubrication technicians are mighty flexible people the 
world over. You ask why? 

Because their diversified experience and technical. know-how 
helps all types of industries select proper lubricants for specific 
problems. Problems like friction, vibration, heat, noise, and 
so on. Knowing the problem. Solving it with the correct lubri- 


cant — quickly. This can make a world of difference in a 
customer’s production output. 

Yes, Esso’s flexibility is the backbone for doing things right. 
The right kind of service; the right kind of lubricants. Perhaps 
these are two major reasons why Esso is the 

Our local Esso organization welcomes your inquiry. 
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Deep 


State Express...the best cigarettes in the world 





TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 

STATEG@XPRESS 
CIGARETTE MANUFACTURERS 
ARDATH TOBACCO CO. LTD. 








_ Exciting 
‘““CIRCLE-EYE” System 
that made remarkable 
stride among the E. E. 

Cameras ! . 


Highly sensitive CIRCLE-EYE photo- 
meter fully-coupled to Precision 
Exposure System means Quality 
Pictures each time you shift the 
PETRI 7 toward the subject. This 
system eliminates the need for 
complicated calculation in the PETRI 
7... even with the use of filter. 
Other famous features include 
“Green-O-Matic”’ viewfinder which 
reduces eyestrain, super-fast Petri 
lens and feather-touch Petri shut- 
ter plus selftimer assures perfect 
pictures. Handsome body styling 
years ahead of its nearest competi- 
torsis the creation of PETRI’s skilled 
technicians. PETRI 7 cameras with 
ultra sharp 2.8 or 1.9 lens, known 
for superlative performance are 
moderately priced. 


Kuribayashi Camera Industry, Inc. 
1, Umejima-machi, Adachi-ku, Tokyo, Japan 


Overseas Offices: 
New York, Los Angeles, The Hague, Melbourne, 


PETRI 


Montreal, Hongkong, Singapore, Auckland 
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DERFUL WORLD 


of new paper products is a direct result of the de- 
velopment of many new chemicals. Because of these 
special chemicals, paper can now fulfill uses pre- 
viously possible only with wood, textiles, plastics— 
and even metal. Lytron* coatings permit paper cups 
to hold boiling hot liquids or iced beverages with 
equal security. Much more efficient than ordinary 
rosin size, Mersize* reduces the requirements for size 
solids by as much as 50%. The wet strength of paper 
towels and napkins comes from treatment with 


Scriptite* resins. There are over 100 Monsanto for- 
mulations helping to produce 

paper products of greater useful- 3 AP F R 
ness and service 

around the world. F 4 FIV CALS 


*Trademark Registered 






Plastics, plasticizers, oil additives, functional 
fluids, surface coatings, detergents, 
phosphates, and chemicals for agriculture, 
paper, textiles, rubber, wood-treating. 
Monsanto Chemical Company, St. Louis, 
U.S.A. and principal cities of the world. 
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LIKE A GIANT DIAMOND, 


the Movado faceted sapphire crystal gleams 
with matchless radiance. Made from the 
hardest substance in existence, apart 
from the diamond, it neither scratches 
nor breaks and its pure limpidity 
remains permanently unimpaired. For 
example, just look at this almond-shaped 
sapphire crystal...is it not endowed 
with the entrancing grace of a woman’s 
eyes in which, wrote a great poet, 

one can read the hour of day provided 
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Past memories, active present ensure a busy future 


Few people alive today can claim to have sat upon the knee of an old 
warrior who had fought at the battle of Waterloo. Fewer still could 
personally recall the incident. One of the few is Sir Compton MacKenzie, 
novelist, poet and playwright; historian, essayist, broadcaster, journalist 
and wit. He can remember everything of consequence in a crowded and 
eventful life from eight months onward. 

Sir Compton will be eighty on January 17th 1963. He aims to celebrate 
the occasion by issuing the first octave of an autobiography planned 
eventually to run for no less than ten volumes. It should make enthralling 
reading. Born into a famous theatrical family, outstandingly successful 
author at twenty-eight, Sir Compton has rubbed shoulders with great 
men and great events all his life. 

For all that, his own tastes are essentially simple. The great loves of his 
life are islands and houses, books, flowers, trees and music, good company, 


good food and good whisky. All these things figure prominently in his 
works. Around whisky, for example, he fashioned the plot of one of his 
funniest and most famous books, Whisky Galore. This uproarious and 
lawless account of the fate of a cargo of whisky contained in a ship 
wrecked on an Hebridean island, is founded strictly on fact. 

At one time, Sir Compton lived on the isle of Barra and witnessed the 
stranding of the steamer Politician with just such a cargo. To the great 
and lasting benefit of his palate, he was able to sample dozens of different 
whiskies salvaged from the wreck. He liked best Grant’s Standfast, and he 
has stood fast to it ever since. He makes his home in Edinburgh. A Regency 
house in the district known as New Town; presumably so called because it 
was built only 150 years ago! In his quiet, book-lined study, a glass of the 
scotch whisky he favours warms the memories of that eventful past, adds 
piquancy to the present and helps shape plans for the busy future. 
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THE CONQUEST OF 


‘DEVIL'S CREATION’ 


The loftiest peak in North America, Mount McKinley 
towers 20,320 feet above the Alaskan tundra. On its up- 
per reaches, snow falls almost perpetually, winds rage 
with a violence unmatched even in Asia’s Karakorams, 
and summer temperatures fall as low as 40° below 
zero Fahrenheit. Of the grim challenges the mountain 
presents to climbers, the South Wall is the most de- 
fiant: Ina mile and a half, it rises 10,000 feet—its gran- 
ite and ice broken only by two or three short stretches 
where a man may pause to rest and catch his breath. 

This summer, six Italians led by Riccardo Cassin 
(preceding page, right) set out not only to conquer 
the South Wall but to climb it by an extremely difficult 
route that had never been attempted before. From the 
start, disaster was rarely more than a footstep away. 
The cold was intense: men hardly dared to take off 
their gloves, and food froze even at the Base Camp. It 
snowed almost incessantly and the wind threatened to 
carry off the firmly rooted tents. Watching with Anni- 
bale Zucchi (preceding page, left) as scouts groped 
blindly for possible routes upward, Cassin wrote in 
his diary (pp. 21, 22): ‘‘This mountain is truly the 
Devil’s creation.”” On July 19, exactly two torture-filled 
weeks after they had set up the base camp, they reached 
the summit. Too cold to talk, they threw their arms 
around each other, planted the flags of Italy, of the 
Italian city of Lecco and of two Italian alpine clubs be- 
side those of the U.S. and Alaska. After only 15 min- 
utes they started down. As often happens, the descent 
was worse than the ascent. Giancarlo Canali, his feet 
frozen, became seriously ill and it appeared he might 
not survive. Romano Perego and Luigi Airoldi suffered 
frostbite. In 15 days on the wall, they had only three of 
passable weather. But all got down safely—three of 
them to go into hospitals. Mount McKinley’s South 
Wall had been conquered without fatalities. On these 
pages, Lire International presents exclusive photo- 
graphs of the great adventure, taken by Leader Cassin 
before his cameras froze, and excerpts from the diary 
that he kept during his high and harrowing adventure. 
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THE NEW, UNTRIED ROUTE. From base camp at 


11,400 feet, four-hour walk from where plane had landed 


them, party followed most difficult route (dotted line). 
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15 22S SEI EERO ES ETRE SEIN 


TEAM MOVES UP. Carrying supplies from glacier to 
base camp, party snowshoes in. From left, an American 
friend, helping out, and Perego, Canali, Airoldi and Zucchi. 



















NOW. Using fixed rope held by a piton, 


nts the nearly vertical face of a crevasse above 


. At the top he encountered an ice field. 
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ROPE WORK. Using fixed ropes, along which the climbing 
device called a carabiner slides with ease, Luigi Airoldi 
(above and right) hauls himself toward notch. 


LEG WORK. His feet spread wide, his back burdened with 
a 30-pound pack, Annibale Zucchi makes his way up 
a chimney by the friction technique, in rare good weather. 
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DIARY OF A TRIUMPH 
AND ITS PAINFUL PRICE 


During the grim days on Mount Mc- 
Kinley Riccardo Cassin managed to 
keep a brief diary. Excerpts: 


JuLy 7, BAsE Camp. This mountain 
is truly the Devil’s creation. It has 
been snowing for four days. The un- 
broken slabs of vertical granite are 
often covered with verg/as and snow. 
The cold is intense. We dare not re- 
move our gloves, save when the climb- 
ing is unusually difficult. 

Juty 8. I decide that Zucchi, Perego 
and myself should go up in search of a 
route from the notch to the edge of the 
spur. But we are almost always en- 
veloped in the fog and grope blindly. 
JuLty 10, Base Camp. About 8:30 
yesterday evening Airoldi, Alippi and 
Canali got back despite a storm. They 
found a route that promised to lead 
to the edge of the spur. Were it not 
so, we might not be able to continue. 

By night the wind is unsparing. It 

has beensnowing again since 4:00 p.m. 
JuLy 17. Towards 5:00 p.m. the snow 
stops and the storm calms down a 
bit. We do not lose a minute. All 
of us leave at once for Camp 2, car- 
rying food and equipment. We climb 
on two separate ropes, three men to 
each rope. Weighted down like beasts 
of burden we climb for three hours, 
finally arriving at Camp 2. 
JULY 18. The weather has taken a turn 
for the better. We leave very early, 
carrying two tents, food and other 
supplies. While we are climbing to- 
wards Camp 3 we see Sheldon’s 
plane. Several times he flies close to 
our position on the wall, presumably 
to encourage us. 

At about 7:00 p.m. we arrive at the 
site selected for Camp 3. We set up 
the tents in freezing winds. 

JuLy 19. Today we shall set out for 
the summit. We split up our loads as 
fairly as possible. 

At approximately 10:00 p.m. anair- 
plane passes over us twice and then 
flies off. I believe that the temperature 
is 20-40° F. below zero. Canali com- 
plains that his feet are cold. The sum- 
mit cannot be far away now. 

At 11:00 p.m., almost in darkness, 
we attain the summit. We throw our 
arms about each other. The icy wind 
prevents us from opening our mouths 
to speak. But our eyes speak for our 
mouths. 

We unfurl the flags of Italy, the 
United States, the State of Alaska, 
the city of Lecco, our Association of 
Ragni (spiders) and the Italian Alpine 
Club, tying them all to an ice piton 
which we drive into the summit. 

But we must descend again direct- 
ly. Alippi, I, Canali, Perego, Airoldi 
and Zucchi, in this order. We take our 
leave of the summit after spending 
barely 15 minutes atop it. 

Canali is not well. I ask him what’s 
wrong and he fails to answer. He be- 
gins to vomit, although he has had 
nothing to eat for 17 hours. 

Once off the rocks immediately be- 
neath the summit, we enter the steep 
couloir, roped together. 

Suddenly I hear scuffling behind 
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RUGGED AND READY. Before the 
climb, Canali adds a wolfskin hood 
(on shoulder) to his parka of Lilion. 


me. I turn and see Canali falling down 
the couloir. | plunge my ice-ax into 
the hard snow, whip the rope once 
quickly around it and bring Canali 
to a halt. Nothing gives, and I hold 
him on belay only a short distance 
from me. He is on the point of vom- 
iting again. I change our order on the 
rope. I remain last with Canali close 
to me. Several times during the de- 
scent of this steep couloir, I must 
prevent him from slipping. 

We reach the base of the couloir 
and begin the traverse to Camp 3. To 
go more quickly we decide to aban- 
don a number of our pitons. I offer 


CONTINUED 





CRIPPLED BUT TRIUMPHANT. His 
feet frozen, Canali sits pattently on 
a sled as Perego hovers by him. 
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ADVENTURE conrinueo 


Canaliacouple of vitamin tablets but 
he refuses them and continues to 
complain of the terrible freezing sen- 
sation in his feet. 

The wind continues to harangue us 
without respite and the snow begins 
to fall again. The storm is becoming 
more and more violent, and we reach 
Camp 3 at 6:00 a.m. (July 20), al- 
most exhausted. 

Juty 20. While the others prepare 
something to eat, I massage Canali’s 
feet. His pains sharpen. Outside the 
tent there is nothing but snow and 
icy wind, which continue all day. To 
remain much longer at this height 
would be extremely dangerous. We 
go a few paces beyond the tent, but 
are soon convinced that to descend 
under such conditions is suicide. 
Juty 21. Canali can no longer get into 
his shoes. There is now no alternative 
for him but to change to a pair of 
boots lined with reindeer fur: but it 
is impossible to attach crampons to 
such boots. 

Both for Canali and for his com- 
panions on the same rope, to go on 
in this manner is bound to be ex- 
tremely difficult. Yet there is no al- 
ternative. Every step there is the dan- 
ger of slipping. Canali’s efforts at this 
point are superhuman. 

In this way we finally reach the gla- 
cier half way down the wall. 

Alippi, who has given his reindeer- 
skin boots to Canali, is now shod in 
four pairs of woolen socks, and he 
too, unable to use crampons, must 
submit to a continuous martyrdom. 

At one point, as I stand close to 
Perego in an effort to ease Alippi 
down a slope, the latter suddenly slips 
and all but drags the three of us down 
the wall. Fortunately he falls onto 
soft snow. 

The condition of Canali worries me 
greatly. The snow is still falling heavi- 
ly, but the wind has died. Visibility 
is zero and our tracks upward are con- 
cealed by fresh snow. At this point 





SAFE AT LAST. Canali is borne 
from plane by Pilot Don Sheldon on 
way to Anchorage hospital. 
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the spur is extremely steep and nar- 
row, and on both sides the slope falls 
off perpendicularly. We are forced to 
grope for foot and handholds under 
the snow. Fortunately these suffice. 
We descend with the utmost caution. 
The effort is killing. At long last we 
arrive at Camp I, done in. We know 
that Base Camp means salvation yet 
Canali’s condition is such that we 
cannot proceed a step further. 

We stop. But our difficulties are 
not over. None of the provisions left 
at this camp can be eaten without be- 
ing heated and our stoves no longer 
function. After a great while we suc- 
ceed in melting a liter of snow. 

I set to work massaging Canali’s 
feet. The drugs that I have given 
him begin to work and his pain in- 
creases. At Base Camp we have every- 
thing, but we are too exhausted to 
go there. We attempt to sleep, but 
Canali moans throughout the night. 
Jury 22. Early in the morning I crawl 
out of the tent. It is still snowing 
and the wind is as icy as ever. But 
by 11:00 a.m. I can no longer tarry. 
Either we descend to Base Camp to- 
day or it is likely that Canali will 
succumb. 

The fixed ropes that we left during 
our ascent are covered by snow and 
ice. On the slabs immediately above 
the couloir where we began our as- 
sault I lose a crampon; but at last we 
reach the couloir. 

Halfway down this final couloir a 
mass of snow, much larger than 
what we’ve become accustomed to, 
descends on me by surprise while 
I’m holding on to the rope. I suc- 
ceed in maintaining my position, but 
for sometime afterwards I can do no 
more than hang there, too stunned 
to speak or move. 

Finally we reach the base of the 
couloir, literally covered with snow 
and obliged, no less, to swim in even 
more snow. 

At 7:00 p.m. we are again at Base 
Camp, too tired to appreciate our 
good fortune. At last we are in a po- 
sition to quench the terrible thirst 
that has tormented us for so long. 
Canali is now suffering unabatedly 
and, once in the tent, we try our best 
to comfort him, yet can do little. 

The sun reappears at last. But I 
cannot stop thinking about the re- 
maining climbers whom I fail to see 
descending from Camp 2. It is near- 
ly nightfall when Canali informs me 
that he hears voices. I rush out from 
the tent and see that all three have 
finally reached the base of the couloir. 
An hour later we all exchange em- 
braces at Base Camp. 

Juty 24. We take Canali by impro- 
vised sled to the landing area in the 
hope that Sheldon will arrive soon 
in order to fly Canali to Anchorage. 
Midway we hear the engine of his 
plane. We carry Canali to the plane, 
which takes off for Anchorage. 

Jury 25.1 finally reach Talkeetna at 
7:50 p.m. in Sheldon’s plane and im- 
mediately bathe and get into fresh 
clothes. I have not done so since June 
24, and it is with some astonishment 
that I discover that I am not filthier 
than I actually am. 


BESET BY THE ELEMENTS. Waiting 
out wind and snow, Airoldi, 
Canali and Alippi briefly face storm. 
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- Deep in the dark waters 
of Lake Maggiore, 
a young Swiss inventor 
and a LIFE editor 
use a secret method 
to set a world’s record 






























. Artist’s version of moment when Keller 
and MacLeish stopped, 728 feet ~ 
from the surface, shows details of equipment 
and diving rig. Tanks (foreground) hold 
special gas mixtures. Figurine lashed -, . 
to tank is plastic mermaid mascot. 
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T 4:45 a.m. the bronze bell in the square 
stone tower across the way meted out five 
ear-shattering strokes, sending a swarm of swifts 
wheeling and squealing in the bright morning. | 
dived under a pillow until the tolling ended. Shut 
up, I said to the bell. Not for me, not today. 
Beyond the slate-thatched roofs of the Swiss 
town of Brissago I could see Lake Maggiore. For 
the first time in four days there was no haze over 
the water and no rain. The sky shone pale and 
clean above the ragged peak-rimmed horizon 
and Maggiore was calm with small glittering rip- 
ples. It looked good. If the wind stayed down 
it would be fine and we could do what we had 
come to do. Hannes Keller, a young Swiss mathe- 
matician, and I, as an observer, would try to set 
a record by going deeper under water than any 
diver had gone before. We would go down 700 
feet or a bit more. That much was certain. As 
Keller said, ““Anybody can go down.” We would 
almost certainly come up again, too. But, said 
Keller, we would come back up in only one hour 
and hit the surface alive, well and without any 
symptoms of the bends, that crippling, sometimes 
fatal decompression sickness. On this crucial 
point there was considerable doubt, particular- 
in the minds of scientists and specialists in 
ng techniques. And with good reason. 
According to the rules that govern current 
iving practice, our dive and our safe return 
from it within such a short time were impossible. 
The human body is about 60 to 70% water, and 
water is practically i sible. This means 
that most of the body sure proof. But the 
lungs, sinuses and middle ear spaces would col- 
lapse under pressure without internal support. 


= Pulling hard on thin cable that was diving platfe 
ae crew on raft steps up tempo as divers pass midpo 


N IN THE DEEPEST 
UP IN AN HOUR 





That sup ovided by the diver’s breathing 
apparatus, which delivers air to the lungs and 
other air spaces at a pressure equal to that of the 
water around him. 

Breathing air under pressure, however, creates 
two hazards of its own: nitrogen narcosis, the 
dangerous and much publicized ‘‘rapture of the 
depths,” and the bends. Below about 33 feet 
certain gases are absorbed by the body. One of 
them—nitrogen according to most scientists, car- 
bon dioxide according to Keller—produces an 
intoxicating effect which varies directly with 
depth. The bends, too, are caused when inert 
gas saturates the blood and tissues but usually 
do not occur until the diver returns to the sur- 
face. If his return is made too quickly for 
the absorbed gas to be 
removed from the body, 
bubbles form. The bub- 
bles increase in size un- 
til they obstruct arteries 
and veins, and even 
lodge in the joints, spinal cord and brain causing 
intense pain, paralysis and sometimes death. 

Narcosis is no longer a major problem for 
professional and military divers, who use a mix- 
ture of helium and oxygen instead of air. With 
this mixture they are not likely to suffer narcosis 
at the maximum depths they reach—about 400 
feet. But the bends are still a threat. Helium does 
go into the blood and tissues and will form 
bubbles if the diver’s ascent, and thus his de- 
compression, is not slow enough to permit it 
to be eliminated. The deeper the dive, the longer 
decompression must be. The previous world’s 
record dive of 600 feet was made in 1956 with 

CONTINUED 


Going down is 
easy, coming 
up is tricky 
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a helium-oxygen mixture by a Royal Navy boatswain named George 
Wookey. He required 12 hours of decompression time. Keller’s plan to 
hit 700 feet and surface within one hour seemed fairly radical. 

Keller had gone far toward proving his revolutionary and still secret 
method by submitting himself to great pressure in laboratory tanks in 
Toulon and Washington. Both the French and American navies were 
impressed and interested. But since Keller would not (and will not) re- 
veal the combination of gases he uses or the highly complicated math- 
ematical tables which determine their use, there were still some skeptics. 
A knowledgeable and open-minded Navy friend of mine said, ‘‘He does 
it all right, but God only knows how. And we don’t know if it will work 
for other people. No one has ever tried his system.”’ 

If our dive succeeded, that last question, at least, would be answered. 
Keller was sure it would succeed, and I was as confident as a man could 
reasonably be at 4:45 in the morning, which is a pretty timid time of 
day, especially before breakfast. I reminded myself that if I did not have 
faith in Keller, | wouldn’t be here. With that specious bit of logic in 
mind, I went down for coffee. 

Hannes Keller is the only man I know who drinks Coke for breakfast. 
It is perhaps as good a symbol as one could find of his unconventional, 
offbeat nature. At 26 he is a sturdy, medium-sized young man with a 
crew cut, half-rimmed glasses, a snub nose and a wide expressive mouth 
suitable for grinning. He can look like an earnest young professor or a 
junior relative of the Great God Pan. As a young man at school in Swit- 
zerland he was a bad student except where his interest was aroused. 
Mathematics aroused it and he became a mathematics teacher. But his 
work never satisfied him. Then three years ago someone told him about 
scuba diving—diving with a self-contained underwater breathing ap- 
paratus. The sport appealed to his fancy, so he built his own rig. “‘It 
worked very bad,” he says. But its deficiencies lured him into a study 





Expectant townsfolk of Brissago and a sprinkling of tourists take to 
rowboats on the lake to watch preparations and witness dive. 
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of diving problems. He got deeper and deeper into them. ‘‘Today,”’ he 
says, “‘I think diving 1s just my life.”’ 

He took his first ideas to Dr. Albert Bithlmann, a physiologist at the 
University of Zurich. Buhlmann was interested although, to Keller’s 
delight, he knew nothing whatever about diving. They started out with 
the theory that perhaps nitrogen narcosis isn’t caused by nitrogen at 
all. To prove it Keller went down 400 feet in a primitive rig made out of 
a gasoline barrel that cost $1. He made it on a mixture of 95% nitrogen 
and 5% oxygen. The rig nearly killed him but the mixture itself worked 

fine. The theory about nitrogen was 

A test proved, at least to his satisfaction. 
for th th Then Keller and BiihImann began 
or the ma studying decompression problems. 
and the mix With the help of an electronic com- 
puter at the IBM center in Zurich, 
which saved them two years of work in a few hours, they formulated 
some 400 secret tables applying to several secret gas mixtures for use at 
various levels to a depth of 1,312 feet. The mathematics and the mixtures 
would get their severest test today when Keller and I would provide the 

vital element of direct human experience under extreme conditions. 

Keller picked up his breakfast Coke bottle, cold and sweating from 
the refrigerator. ‘“‘Lots of caffeine,”’ he said. ‘‘Wakes me up. And look: 
no bubbles. The gas is in solution. But if we take the pressure off too 
fast...’ he pried off the cap and bubbles rushed upward, ‘‘then we 
have trouble.”’ He grinned cheerfully and drank the Coke. 

At 6 o’clock the entire crew gathered at the lido, Brissago’s clean 
and pleasant little swimming place. Here the diving “‘ship’’ was moored, 
a big orderly raft laden with strange equipment, stark and ugly in the 
playground atmosphere. From one end hung a 40-hp outboard engine. 
At the opposite end was a strong steel frame topped by a large, smooth- 
turning pulley wheel from which hung our diving stage, a 
little platform with metal uprights joined at the top to a 
steel crossbar. On each side of the platform were three tall 
gas tanks, lashed vertically to the frame. 

On the broad boards of the raft were rows of extra tanks, 
coils of air hose, cable and rope, a communicators’ table 
with two microphones and two head sets, crates of tools 
and spares, and the sinister gray cylinder of the emergency 
recompression chamber, a tubular coffin of steel that could 
withstand pressures of 80 pounds per square inch. It had a 
heavy door that could be locked shut in seconds. In case 
of a decompression accident one or both of us would be 
rushed into the cylinder and high-pressure air or gas mix- 
tures would be piped in to recompress us. After that the 
pressure would be reduced slowly. Very slowly. If anything 
went really wrong, we might have to spend about 35 hours 
in that length of pipe. 


To prepare ourselves for the dive, Keller and I sat in 
deck chairs at the water’s edge breathing deeply from 
oxygen tanks as the crew went to work. There was just 
half an hour to go if it stayed calm. To Keller the cloud- 
less sky was ominous, suggestive of wind—and the wind 
began to rise. It would not have mattered if we had had 
anchors, but a pair of anchors and the 4,000 feet of cable 
needed to use them properly would have cost $500. Kel- 
ler did not have the money. 

When the half hour on oxygen was up, Keller took off 
his mask and said firmly, smiling, ‘“Now I will make 
the decision.” He walked alone up the slope behind us 
toa place where he could see up and down Lake Maggiore. 
He came back, turning his expressive hands over and back 
to indicate that the diving conditions were still uncertain. 

“T think we must wait,” he said. ‘‘We will dive during 
the night if we have to. By the way,” he added diffidently, 
“T think I need a paper from you about the dive.” 

‘SA release in case something happens? Sure.” 

‘But it doesn’t really make any difference. If you don’t 
come up, | don’t come up either.” 

We put away the oxygen lines for the moment and 
climbed up to the lido’s little lunch counter to get coffee. 
I asked him to run over with me again the things I was 
allowed to know about his diving method. *‘I tell you most 
things,” he said, “‘but I don’t tell you what the gas mix- 
tures are, or how we compute each dive.” He hesitated 
a moment. 

“But even if I told you what gases we are using for the 
dive we do today, and even when you know all the timing 
and gas change levels for this dive, you still would not 
know the secret. You could repeat exactly the dive we will 








Solemn-faced divers sport pink baby bonnets worn for added 
warmth. Stripe on Keller’s suit identified him once helmets hid faces. 


do and it would work, but you could not extrapolate for a deeper or a 
shallower dive. It is this method which is most secret. And we must keep 
it so because if we give it away, we will not get the money we need to 
develop it. It will take a lot of money.” 

He sat back and sipped his coffee, fixing his delighted attention for 
a moment on a lovely blond girl in a white bikini. Then he got back 
to business. 

“You know that we use several mixtures, and that we begin and end 
with oxygen. That lets us start fresh, in good condition, and it shortens 
decompression time coming back. But below 50 feet we use three dif- 
ferent mixtures. There is some oxygen in all the mixtures but we reduce 
the amount at great depths. The greater the pressure, the less oxygen we 
need. And I promise you that you will not get narcosis, even at 700 feet.” 

We waited almost four hours and the wind began to ease off. The crew 
rested in the shade, looking at the vacationers. The vacationers looked 
at the raft, staring in polite amazement, never getting in the way or 
touching anything. Keller went back to his observation post at the top 
of the slope and returned holding out his fist with the thumb down, the 
signal for descent. He called the crew to the shore and stood in the mid- 
dle of the beached float with the rest of us around him, giving orders, 
allocating tasks, repeating the essential steps. Dr. BiihImann, just in from 
Zurich, sat staring at the gravel, intent and somber. Behind me the U.S. 
Navy’s official observer, my friend Lieut. Commander Charlie Aquadro, 
whispered, “Il wish that man wouldn't look so doggone worried.” 

I glanced at Aquadro gloomily. ‘‘Thanks for pointing it out, old 
buddy.” 

The crew went directly to their work, eight of them remaining ashore 
to dress us under the trees so that we would not suffer too much from the 
heat of the midday sun. The outfitting was fast and skillful, the four men 
around each of us moving with timing and rhythm. 

During the practice dives the dressers had worked out a precise system, 
arranging all our equipment in parallel rows. First, the “wet” suit, the 
tight-fitting foam-rubber suit that almost all cold-water divers use. Be- 
cause We were going to be standing still in water that was only four de- 
grees above freezing, the wet suit would not be enough. As we moved 
down the line of clothing, letting ourselves be handled like rag dolls, the 
dressers added wool socks, a suit of long underwear with feet on it, a 


sweat suit and another pair of socks. Then we got into the 
“dry” suit, which was a complete covering of rubber- 
coated cloth, entered through the neck. The dry suit would 
give no insulation but by keeping our underclothing from 
getting wet it would increase our ability to stand the cold. 
The suit had a soft rubber helmet with mask and mouth- 
piece built in. By exhaling into the suit rather than out 
through the mouthpiece we could make it buoyant at 
any depth. In total darkness, where there would be no way 
of knowing which way was up, that could be important. 

The two dressing groups finished at the same moment, 
leaving us free of headgear but otherwise swaddled and 
waterproofed. Also airproofed. The heat began to build 
up, even as we hurried to the 
shaded cabin of a small cruis- 
er tied alongside the raft. Be- 
cause of the time that had 
passed, we had to start the 
oxygenation all over again. 
The masks and gas line were passed in to us and we lay 
back, breathing deeply, hearts pounding. Every few sec- 
onds we mopped our soaking heads with a cold, wet towel. 
The raft moved slowly out toward the dive site, pulling 
our cruiser along and accompanied by a small fleet of 
skiffs and canoes carrying kids, honeymooners, officials, 
spare personnel and our photographer, Pierre Boulat. 

We needed a full hour on oxygen. We took half of it 
in the boat going out. Then the heat became too serious 
to ignore so Keller decided to take the rest of the time in 
the water. We climbed aboard the raft and the dressers 
finished their job. They tucked a miniature earphone into 
the left ear and taped it in place. After that they attached 
a throat mike with bands of foam rubber and pulled on a 
pink baby bonnet that tied under the chin. Then came the 
rubber helmet which was sealed to the neck of the suit with 
a pair of steel rings, and rubber gloves were pulled on over 
woolen gloves and sealed at the wrists. We were now com- 
pletely enclosed, except for our glass face plates, which 
dangled on short chains. Our short, double-ended air 
hoses hung in front of us (there would be eight gas changes 
during the dive, four going down, four coming up and 
each time the terminals of this air line would have to be 
disconnected from one source and plugged in to another). 
We stood quietly, feeling the heat rise inside us, hearing the steady hiss 
of the earphones and muted voices. Then the crewmen laid us down 
and put a tarp over us and threw water on it. They strapped on the swim 
fins, weighted to make it easier to stand, and a knife to the right leg where 
we could get it out fast if we had to cut loose. Waiting for our pulses to 
slow, simmering in our own juice, the prospect of the dive into the icy 
water became seductive rather than startling. 





Pounding hearts 
and 
soaking heads 


In a few minutes the dressers hauled us to our feet and attached our 
weight belts and hung a pair of tanks on our backs that contained what 
Keller calls ‘ta universal mixture.” This was an emergency supply, to be 
used only if the cable that supported our platform should part and we 
should have to return to the surface, without it. No one gas is suitable 
for the range of pressures we would experience, but this mixture would 
do as well as any. It would get us up, but then we would have to be re- 
compressed to make up for our hasty ascent. 

Thus encumbered, we were led to the platform, only knee-deep in wa- 
ter, and took our places. Our air hoses were plugged into the end of the 
drop line, a long tube attached to tanks on the raft and used during the 

first and last parts of the dive—from 


A boundary the surface to a depth of 160 feet. 
It was lashed just over our heads. 
between : 
Our phone wires were connected. 
two worlds After a complete check of our equip- 


ment, the crewmen lowered us to 
shoulder depth, and one thin rubber-covered cable was passed over the 
pulley to serve both as our support and our means of communication. 
Now it begins. Our face plates are locked. We inch down and already 
we feel the pressure of the water, squeezing the air from our loose dry 
suits and out, with a dismal whine, through a flutter valve on top of our 
heads. The row of tense faces looking down at us vanishes in a distorted 
swirl of color, and the sun goes cut. Only Peter Stirnemann, Keller's 
mechanic and diver, is left. He circles us in an Aqua-Lung and wet suit. 
He inspects everything, watching over us like a solicitous seal. At last 
he waves and darts away. 
The water’s surface is a precise boundary between two worlds. Though 
we are only a few feet down, we have crossed that boundary. There is 
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still light. We can still see the underside of the surface. But 
we have left our natural world and must turn to the world 
that will exist for us as we travel in the dark and down- 
ward direction. 

The tanks and tubes and other apparatus are no longer 
confusing. I can easily locate the switch that will ring a 
bell up above, the four flashlights that will be our main 
light source, the phone connection that must be cut in 
the event of an emergency ascent, the Lucite slates and 
grease pencils for writing notes to each other, and above 
all the series of gas-line connections. All these are palpable, 
but they are part of a cold and dreamlike scene. Keller 
looks to me like a man designed for an inhuman environ- 
ment. So he is, and so am I. Only two things within my 
range of vision retain a look of humanity and humor: 
Keller’s eyes—all that I can see of the man inside the suit— 
and a small, hollow plastic figurine of a mermaid. Charlie 
Aquadro had bought it in an inspired moment and we have 
tied it to a gas tank. 

But this alien world also brings blessed relief, cooling 
us and making our bundled bodies nearly weightless. 
Before starting the long trip down, perspiring pair beat the heat For me there is even an element of comfort in the separa- 
by taking last half hour of oxygenation just beneath surface of the water. tion of my senses from every aspect of normal existence. 

Although the awareness of the possibility of death remains, 
as it must always in the exploration of the physical limits of human ex- 
perience, the actual fear of death is eliminated. Here on the platform there 
are none of the symbols of normal life to emphasize the possibility of its 
extinction, nor any specifically discernible hazard. 

The phone in my ear says, ‘‘Now everything is ready. Your oxygen 
time is finished. Do you hear me, Mr. MacLeish?”’ 

“‘T read you five by five,” I tell him. 

“Bitte?” he says. “‘Please?”’ 





“‘T hear you very well.” 
From dusk “Thank you, Mr. MacLeish.”’ 
The cadenced calling of the phone 


into the men continues, in German for Kel- 
darkness ler and, at intervals, in English for 

me. “‘One meter .. . three meters 

... four... five... slowly ... eight meters, 27 feet . . . nine meters, 
30 feet... . We are changing from oxygen to the first gas . . . 20 meters 


... 30 meters, fine.” 

We have dropped from the gray dusk of the surface water into a near- 
darkness like that of a moonless night. I blow hard against my nose clip 
to equalize the pressure in my ears and sinuses. Breathing is easy. Kel- 
ler, questioning, gives me an O.K. sign. I return it. 

‘*Forty-five meters,” the voice says. ‘‘Fifty meters, prepare for gas 
change. .. . Fifty-five meters, change gas.” 

Keller indicates that he will make the changes and that I must check his 
work. He plugs the free terminal of his air line into one of the outlets 





Sree oe 3a ae from the tanks containing the medium-depth gas mixture. When he finds 
Descending, Keller leaves more bubbles (/eft) than MacLeish (right). that the new gas is coming in satisfactorily, he disconnects from the 
Cable pays out into the water as the platform goes down. drop line which has been supplying our gas until now. 


Then he does the same switch for me. I run my hands 
over the lines and connection, lit by the beams of our 
flashlights. They are all where they should be. 

My phone man calls, ‘‘Is everything still O.K., Mr. 
MacLeish?” 

“O.K.,” I say, my voice hollow and strange because 
of the new gas mixture. 

‘*Three minutes have passed. Now we are going deeper 
... 65 meters ... 70 meters, 230 feet... 75 meters... .” 

In the background the microphone on the raft picks 
up the crew boss. His voice is rising. We can hear him say, 
“‘Faster! Faster!” 


The phone man goes on quietly: ‘“‘Eighty... 85... 
deeper, deeper, 90 meters, 300 feet . . . 95 meters. Prepare 
for gas change. STOP! One hundred meters, 330 feet.”’ 

Again Keller switches connections, this time to the 
deep-water mixture. He watches me closely as he discon- 
nects the medium-depth tanks. I soon find out why. This 
time the change is extreme. There is barely enough ‘‘air”’ 
to breathe and it is bitter cold, even colder than the ice 
water in which we now hover. My teeth itch. I try to say 
O.K. but cannot manage it. Still, it appears that I can live 
on what we are getting. | gesture thumbs down for deeper. 
Keller has an idea. He switches the connections around to 





_ tie in the reserve tank of deep-level gas so that we can 
During dive Keller (/efr) and MacLeish used throat mikes breathe from both tanks. Now the flow is much better. 
and earphones in talking with raft, used signals and slates for own exchanges. Perhaps there was icing in the lines. Keller phones up to 
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Dr. Biihlmann that the gas is changed and the connections are good. We 
drop fast, passing 110 meters five minutes after the start. A deep current 
jostles us, tipping the platform sharply. We bounce once, twice, then 
settle back to our rapid, invisible descent. 

“One hundred fifty meters... 160...170... 180... 210 meters, 
660 feet .. . 215 meters. . . .”” Then he shouts, ‘‘Two hundred and 
twenty meters, 700 feet! In seven minutes 30 seconds.” 

This is our destination in depth, but we stay only briefly. We are per- 
haps 40 to 60 feet above the bottom that we cannot see and must not 
touch. If our platform should drag across the clinging mud, the slim 
cable that supports us would surely snap. I turn and look out, away 
from the lights, into a void of dead-clear darkness. Nothing. 

Keller picks up the Lucite slate and writes, ‘‘Cold, but oho!” I 
scribble, ‘“Congratulations” and we shake hands. Then he reaches for 
the little mermaid and initials her left buttock. I initial 
the right one. We start back up. 

In the fast ascent we rise at the same rate as our bubbles 
so that they hang all around us, glinting gold in the 
flashlight beams. They become so dense that I cannot see 
Keller. I lean forward, trying to make him out in the 
monstrous effervescence. So does he, and our masks click 
together. We change gas at 330 feet, back to the medium- 
depth mixture, and keep on coming. They stop us at 160 
feet while we reconnect to the drop line from the surface. 

*“*O.K.,”’ says the phone man, ‘‘no trouble. Shall we 
put on the music?”’ 

Keller had asked Tom Mechling, the IBM observer, 
to put his portable radio near the mikes during the long, 
cold, miserable decompression time. Music to decompress 
by, Tom called it. Now the Voice of America screams 
into my ear and I feel like the man for whom the term 
“‘captive audience” was invented. I clap my hand over 
the flutter valve on top of my head, blow up my rubber 
helmet, twist my mouth half off the mouthpiece and 

holler something that sounds 
Relaxation like “‘Wot so woud. Wess 
woyume, tlease.”’ 

Dr. Bithlmann phones 
down to Keller, telling him 
to take the last 50 feet in 25 
minutes. His serious voice reminds me that, if we are going 
to get the bends, we will probably get them within the next 
few minutes. And the danger will persist, though in a 
sharply decreasing degree, over the next several hours. We 
slide up to the 50-foot level and the telephone tells us our 
lift time so far is only 26 minutes. The crew boss’s voice 
snaps, “‘Attention! Now comes the change to oxygen.” 

In this moment, the most threatening since we started 
the dive, Keller and I relax for the first time. For one thing, 
there is nothing more we can do. For another, Keller 
is certain nothing will happen. I can sense and share his 
faith. For the first time also we hear laughter among the 
crewmen above. There isa flicker overhead, and I see Stirne- 
mann gliding down to us. He wonders if we are all right 
and we indicate that we are, although I notice that Kel- 
ler has blood and foam inside his mask. Stirnemann points 
and gestures. Keller shrugs it away. An ear squeeze, we 
learn later, painful but not serious. Stirnemann shakes 
our hands solemnly and goes away to report. Then two 
photographers come down to try for pictures. 

The time drags, and now the deep cold that we have 
endured begins to take effect, even though we are in the 
comparative warmth of water quite close to the surface. 
We stretch out, holding on to the platform, and try to 
warm up with stationary swimming. We flex our arms 
and hug ourselves and even do a grotesque dance to the 
music that is piped down to us. When it stops, we start 
singing the Marseillaise together, out of time and key but 
with feeling. We make signals and laugh, sending up 
strange snorts through the telephone so that an uncertain 
voice calls down to us, ‘‘Mr. MacLeish, what are you doing 
down there? Are you all right?” 


in a moment 
of danger 


We broke the surface just 60 minutes after we had be- 
gun the dive, dazed by the blaze of sun and glaring colors. 
We were hauled aboard and stood numb and breathless 
as the men got the heavy stuff off us and freed our heads. 
I went over to Keller to congratulate him again and to ask 
what had happened at first with the deep gas supply. 

““T wasn’t getting enough air down there,”’ [ told him. 


“I wasn’t getting enough air too,” he said. ‘‘We will find a way to do 
it better. Anyway, we made it.” 

“Did we make the full 700?” I asked him. I was not quite sure. He 
started to answer when Aquadro announced in ponderous regular-Navy 
tones, “‘Sorry fellows. You were shy by two feet.” I reached for my knife 
and he backed off laughing. ‘‘Let’s check,” he said. 

Stirnemann retrieved the sealed-and-witnessed depth recorder from the 
platform and opened it. It showed 222 meters; 728 feet. There was happy 
pandemonium, everybody shaking everybody else’s hand. Aquadro freed 
the mermaid from the platform and we filled her with champagne and 
drank it. 

“‘Now we are the deepest divers,’’ Keller said grinning. 

““Now you are the deepest,” I told him. ‘‘You’re an inch and a half 
shorter than I am.” 


Seeing that depth gauge reads record-setting 728 feet, 
exuberant Keller and MacLeish (right) exchange congratulations. 





Head drooping in the relaxed 
driving posture that is his 
hallmark, Moss roars around 
a turn in the Solitude 

Grand Prix in Stuttgart. 
Motor trouble forced him out. 


WHY RACING’S TOP DRIVER 
IS NOT THE CHAMPION 


MY PROBLEM 
WITH THE 
FACTORIES 


by STIRLING MOSS 





Moss coolly dons his helmet and goggles at Stuttgart. 
The handicap of driving a year-old model doesn’t bother 
him; he thinks it just adds to the challenge. 
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Just before the Grand Prix of Germany and 
Europe on August 6, Racing Car Builder Enzo 
Ferrari was so confident that he reportedly or- 
dered one of his drivers to hold back so the 
other could clinch the world championship. 
But Britains Stirling Moss won in a dramat- 
ic upset. Moss, No. 1 money winner, spends 
much of his earnings on a staff so he can re- 
main a free lance, but he admits that as a lone 
wolf he can probably never win the champion- 
ship. Here he tells why he prefers it that way. 


VEN my best friends think I’m mad. They 

think I am knocking my head against a 
brick wall because I prefer to race as an inde- 
pendent, even though it means that the rac- 
ing car manufacturers will not sell me their 
latest products. I enjoy racing. If I didn’t en- 
joy racing I would not do it any more. In fact, 





I enjoy fighting it out with the factory entries. 
I have raced for teams—for instance, with 
Mercedes when Fangio was their number one. 
It is enjoyable, but sometimes there is strife 
within the camp and there are problems in- 
volving one car against another—who has the 
fastest engine and so forth. Personally I pre- 
fer racing within a small group called British 
Racing Partnership. Its directors are my man- 
ager, my father, my ex-mechanic and myself. 
We race cars for the world’s second-largest 
hire-purchase company, United Dominions 
Trust, together with one of its subsidiary con- 
cerns, Laystall Engineering. I also handle the 
cars owned by the British motorsport enthu- 
siast Rob Walker, who is a personal friend. 
In both cases the arrangements are loose and 
there is a financial loss, but there are never 
any arguments. 


So far as I am concerned, the biggest draw- 
back to racing independently is that, through 
racing as an independent, I have been fre- 
quently blamed for the breakdown of my cars. 
The newspapers have made frequent reference 
to the “‘Moss Jinx.”’ It is not a jinx, but hardly 
anybody bothers to inquire after the truth. In 
1960, for example, the Cooper Car Company 
sold Rob Walker a car without a gearbox. 
They were quite frank about it; they could not 
sell a complete car because of previous com- 
mitments. Accordingly we had to have a spe- 
cial gearbox designed. It had to be produced 
quickly, and in the end it proved not to be 
strong enough. 

Rivalry in motor racing is friendly but of- 
ten tough. | bear no grudge, because the rea- 
sons behind the situation are numerous and 
understandable. The various factories’ teams 


range from big organizations like Mercedes, 
which entered the field for two years in 1954 
and 1955 and is reputed to have spent $3,000,- 
000 in that time, to the smaller British con- 
cerns which budget much less for racing. In 
fact motor racing still includes, as in its earli- 
est days, everything from the owner-driver 
with his one mechanic to the big organization 

with scores of attend- 


Racing’s ants and a team man- 
main object: ager in command. 

: The large organiza- 

business tions enter the field to 


gain publicity, prestige 
and to give the ultimate test to parts they 
may want to incorporate in their production 
models at a later date. But make no mistake 
about it, even the smaller companies with few- 
er resources and less manpower are in it as 





a business, though a sporting and risky one. 
These smaller factories, however, could not 
race in Grand Prix events, pay their drivers or 
otherwise keep up with the giants if it were 
not for the backing of the oil companies, the 
tire manufacturers and the makers of compo- 
nents who are interested in the sport. 

The oil companies foot the biggest part of 
the bill, and a lot of oil money goes into the 
development of new cars. And so it is easy to 
see why one of these companies might object 
strongly to a factory’s selling its latest prod- 
uct to a driver who races with a competitive 
fuel and oil. 

The factories are also under pressure from 
a number of new nonmanufacturing groups, 
including large companies like United Do- 
minions Trust, for whom I occasionally race. 
These organizations want to sponsor cars and 
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Cornering at speed in the Monaco Grand Prix, 


Moss understeers with cool precision. He won 
the event for the third time this year. 
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drivers in return for publicity. But they can- 
not contract with a manufacturer that is al- 
ready racing its own team, and so they are 
faced with the same situation as I am when 
it comes to obtaining a new car. These new 
groups can often afford to offer bigger retain- 
ers to drivers than the factories can afford 
(though not in my case). To keep the best 
men the factories therefore have responded by 
guaranteeing exclusive use of their latest car 
for a year to the drivers who sign with them. 
With such a promise the factories can prac- 
tically command the market in the best driv- 
ers; the drivers, after all, want to race with the 
best new cars. I do too, but not enough to 
forsake the freedom I now have. 

So the factories end up far ahead of the oth- 
er racing organizations. At the Monaco Grand 
Prix each factory team was invited to enter two 
drivers, but of the independents only France’s 
Maurice Trintignant and I were allowed an 
automatic entry. Anybody else who wanted 
to start had to qualify. This has happened in 
other big races. The factories are invited to 
enter two or three drivers while almost every- 

body else has to scram- 

A driver ble for a chance. 

. I suppose that if I 

for Ferrari had been sensible I 

—-almost would have joined It- 

aly’s Enzo Ferrari years 

ago. In my opinion he builds the world’s great- 

est range of racing cars. But in the early 50s I 

traveled down to Italy at his invitation, only 

to find on arrival that he had given a car in- 

tended for me to someone else. If it were not 

for that incident and my real desire to drive 

English cars, I would no doubt have driven 
for him long ago. 

But since I remain a lone wolf, what of this 
year? At the moment I am driving a 1960 
Lotus with modified suspension and body. 
The 1961 Lotus is the lightest car currently 
lining up on the grid. Compared to the 1960 
model, the back and front suspension and the 
chassis are modified. The newer model has 
considerably less frontal area, a different body 
and a lot of other things that I still cannot 


buy, beg, or borrow. I am not grumbling; 
I understand why I cannot have them. 

I’m sure Colin Chapman, the Lotus boss, 
would like to see me have a 1961 model. In 
fact he has helped to alter my car, making it 
smoother with better penetration. These 
changes have lessened drag and so increased 
the speed. But the car remains a compromise 
nevertheless. Obviously Colin Chapman’s ideal 
is to help me finish just behind—but not in 
front of—his own team drivers. I will not be 
able to drive a 1961 Cooper car either. 

Ina team that is run in the accepted fashion, 
somebody always has to be number one. If he 
is doing well in a race, the others are sometimes 
held back. To me the major part motor racing 
plays today is as the entertainment of literal- 
ly millions. If I can push the others and break 
up this pattern, it makes for better racing. Not 
only do the spectators enjoy it more, but the 
cars themselves are more severely tested; thus 
they are improved, and eventually the results 
will improve the mass-produced car. At the 
Dutch Grand Prix this year, for example, 15 
cars started and 15 finished, without one stop- 
ping at the pits. It was something that had 
never happened before in the history of auto- 
mobile racing, and it marked a magnificent 
advancement in the constant striving for me- 
chanical perfection. 

Today all the British cars are underpowered 
in comparison to the Ferrari. The formula 
change which took effect in Grand Prix racing 
this year limits engine size to a maximum cubic 
capacity of one and a half liters. So British 
cars are having to make do with a modification 


of the old Formula II engine; this produces 
about 150 hp, compared to around 190 hp 
produced by the Ferrari’s power plant. On the 
high-speed circuits, such as Spa, Reims and 
Monza, we British haven’t much chance. In 
the Monte Carlo Grand Prix I was able to 
squeeze in ahead of the pack only because of 
a circuit that twisted all over the place and 
put less of a premium on power. 

The English fire pump manufacturers, Cov- 
entry-Climax, are at present working on a 
more powerful |'2-liter engine. Fortunately for 
all of us, ‘including myself, Coventry-Climax 
does not have a factory team, nor is the com- 
pany tied to an oil concern. As soon as a few 
of their new engines are available I hope to be 
among those to get one. Jack Brabham, last 
year’s world champion, will probably be the 
first, because of the close relationship between 
Coventry-Climax and Cooper, for whom Jack 
drives. If the new engine can produce 175 to 
180 hp, I think the British will be able to give 
the Ferraris a good run for their money. But 
I still will be at a distinct disadvantage in rela- 
tion to the drivers in 1961 cars. Companies like 
Lotus and Cooper never stand still. 

So I can see no prospect, short of a miracle, 
of winning the championship as an inde- 
pendent driver. But I wouldn’t like to change, 
not yet anyway. To me racing means the ex- 
hilaration that the drivers, a band of very few 
people, get out of it. Of course, I would like 
to win the world championship, but if I did, I 
might have to retire, and I don’t like the idea 
of that, so really I am quite happy, but have 
to work a bit harder to keep up! 


Face caked to the helmet line with dust and oil, 
cigaret at the ready, and the trophy in hand, 
Moss concludes a successful day’s work. 
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Martini belongs to life’s best moments. It is, after all, made by 
perfectionists in taste. Chilled? With soda? ‘‘On the rocks”? 
Take your choice. Then take your time, and let Martini itself 
reveal the delightful secret of its international fame. 
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Extra dry Vermouth 


In the U.S. it's MARTINI & ROSSI, in the rest of the world it’s 


simply Martini; wherever you go it’s the same superb vermouth. 


The technicians of Cyma had set them- 
selves a stiff target: to construct a 
movement with a winding process so 
regular that it would produce a more 
even tension of the mainspring, result- 
ing in a more balanced motion and 
improved accuracy. The results of their 
research exceeded all expectations; the 
time-keeping of the new Autorotor 
rivals the achievements of expensive 
chronometers. 


It may be asked whether such a de- 
gree of accuracy is of any importance 
to the average wearer of a watch. True 
enough: variations of seconds per day 
have no direct relevance to normal 
life. But indirectly they do matter. A 
watch which achieves such a degree of 
accuracy proves that its entire concep- 
tion is harmonious, that the thought 
behind it and the work that has gone 
into it have proved their worth. And 


that is the very best guarantee for the 
Jong life of a watch; just as the 
“sweet”? and even running of a mo- 
tor is a proof of its sound conception 
and construction. 

The new Cyma-Autorotor repre- 
sents the latest conception of an auto- 
matic movement. Cyma’s technicians 
gathered, over a period of years, all 
the experiences of the various auto- 
matic principles and the highly in- 
genious result of their labours will, 
we firmly believe, prove to be the 
ultimate and ideal solution. 

You should make absolutely sure 
that you see this most modern of auto- 
matic watches. Your watchmaker will 
be able to tell you — too — of other 
interesting innovations introduced by 
Cyma. 

And, of course, the Cyma-Autoro- 
tor is doubly protected by the world- 
famous Cymaflex shock absorber. 
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Cyma-Autorotor 
with the famous 
ultra-flat 
NAVYSTAR 
case 
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From the dark confines of vaults on the island of Formosa, 
a breathtaking array of Chinese art has emerged for its 
first showing in the West. For three decades the collection 
of 35,000 pieces, accumulated by the emperors of China, 
has been in hiding. In 1933, when the invading Japanese 
neared Peking, the treasures were removed from the Palace 
Museum and launched on their long odyssey of escape. 
Shunted about by train, boat, mule and coolieback, they 
were finally spirited away to Formosa when the National- 
ist Chinese were forced from the Communist-held mainland. 





Today most of the treasures are still sealed up in their 
concrete sanctuaries. But 231 rare works—including the 
bronze vase of the 11th Century B.C. (preceding page), the 
15th Century porcelain (above) and the feathery scene (de- 
tail, opposite) painted on a 10th Century scroll—are now 
on tour of the U.S. Spanning 3,000 years, they reveal a rich 
diversity of styles and skills. But all display in varying de- 
grees the distinctive attributes of Chinese art—the sensi- 
tive lines, the subtle hues, the decorative patterns, above all 
the tranquility—which endow them with an ageless beauty. 
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A bushy-tailed squirrel 
clambering along a branch 

to sample some peaches 

was painted by 

a 13th Century scholar 

and government official 
named Ch’ien Hsiian. 

With the customary virtuosity 
of the Chinese artist, 

he switched easily 

from the tiny precise 

strokes of the squirrel 

to the free, loose wash 

of the leaves. At lower left 

of the handscroll 

(reproduced here actual size) 
Ch’ien Hsiian affixed his seals. 
Five hundred years later 

the Ch’ien-Lung Emperor 
came into possession 

of the scroll and plastered 

his own seals as well as 

a bit of doggerel about 

the squirrel across the painting. 
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A refined and flowing grace brings art of diverse ages into rhythmical harmony. 
The 15th Century Ming Dynasty bow] above is made so thin that the Chinese 
call it ‘‘bodiless” ware. Beneath its glaze is a design visible only 

when the bowl is held to the light. The painting below is from an album 

by Ch’en Hung-shou, 17th Century Buddhist monk. Portraying a hermit 
enjoying the pleasures of music and wine, he created an image of swirling 

lines in artful exaggeration of the stylization of ancient Chinese painting. 
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With wine and painted scrolls at his feet, another hermit (above) 

from Ch’en Hung-shou’s album sits on a mat and unwraps the brocade covering 
of a musical instrument. His undulating robes seem to have a life of their own, 
like the lotus leaf cup below, whose curling, curving forms were carved 

out of jade some 17 centuries ago. This masterful work, which rests on 

a twining lotus carved from wood, was probably used as a bowl in which painters 
or scholars like the hermits in Ch’en Hung-shou’s album rinsed their brushes. 
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Imposing the forms of nature upon art, craftsmen of the Sung Dy 

(960-1260 A.D.) molded a vase into the shape of a gourd and 

a bowl into the curves of a lotus blossom (above). Imposing the patterns of art 
upon nature, an artist painting Emperor Ming-huang’s journey 

to Shu in 756 (shown in detail, opposite), translated mountains and mist 

into an interlacing design of angular and eddying lines. 
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Why Tiara is the only small car to approach big car performance 


Car performance depends on power and weight. Standard-size cars have both; small cars don’t. Of all 
small cars, Tiara comes closest. Tiara’s 65 horsepower is a third more than any small car. Its 1,000 kg. 
of well-distributed weight is also a third more. That’s why Tiara can claim to be the only small car 
to approach big car performance. The Toyota dealer can demonstrate how Tiara maneuvers at its top 


speed of 136 km/h, how it accelerates from 0 to 100 km/h in just 25 seconds. He welcomes your visit. 





World-wide supplier of dependable motor transport ) Toyota Motor Sales Co., Ltd. Tokyo, Japan 





@ Branch Thailand: Toyota Motor Sales Co., Ltd., Bangkok {Distributors [] Okinawa: Okinawa Toyota Motor Saies Co., Ltd., Naha Taiwan: Ho Tai Trading Co., Ltd., Taipei Hong Kong: 
Toyoda T ho Kaisha, Ltd. (Representative Australia: Thiess (Sales) Pty. Ltd., Brisbane Guam: Ricky's Auto., Agana (J North Borneo: The North Borneo Trading Co.. Ltd., Jesse!ton 
Pakistan: Alam & Alam, Karac4i [J Goe: A.Y. Al-Abdulrazzak, Cidade ie Goa Vietnam: Dainan Koosi, Saigon {] Burma: Aye & Sons Ltd., Rangoon Syria: Abdul-Kerim N. Maassarani, 
Aleppe (J Saudi Arabia: Abdul-Latif Jameel, Jeddah [| Arabia: Omer Ahmed Omer Bazara, Aden Kuwait: Mohamed Naser Sayer & Sons, K' wait Iran: Sherkat Sehami Motocar, Teheran, 
Turkey: Kale Import & Export Co., Ltd., Istanbul Jordan: Ismail Bilbeisi & Co., Ltd., Amman Dubai: Harnad & Mohamed Al-Futtaim, Dubai [] Malta: Michael Debono & Co., Zebbug 


[|] Angola: Martins & Macedo, Lda., Luanda Mogambique: Uniao Comercial de Mogambique Fo Lourencgo Marques [] Fernando Po: Transportes Reunidos de Fernando Po, S.A., Santa Isabel 
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Ws Chinese treasures on the preceding 
pages constitute a choice but tiny frac- 
tion of some 30,000 works of art, most of which were 
assembled in the 18th Century by the Emperor Kao- 
tsung. An esthetic ruler, he gave to his long reign 
the title of Ch’ien-Lung, meaning ‘‘Celestial Pros- 
perity.”” For art collectors, however, Ch’ien-Lung 
meant deprivation and even ruin, for the emperor 
was so determined to possess the “‘notable relics” 
of Chinese art that he resorted to whatever means 
was necessary to separate them from their owners. 
Collectors were ‘‘persuaded”’ to offer their prize paint- 
ings as gifts to the emperor. When one demurred he 
was squeezed into bankruptcy and forced to sell his 
collection, of course to Kao-tsung. 

This yen for collecting art was nothing new. An 
emperor of the Sixth Century accumulated 240,000 
works of art. During the Sung dynasty some 500 
years later, there was such a demand for ancient 
bronzes that highly deceptive imitation antiques were 
turned out in large numbers. 

But the creation of art in-China preceded by thou- 
sands of years the collecting of it. As early as the 
11th Century B.C., when the Chou dynasty ruled 
China, artists were turning out bronze vessels of a 
beauty and technical perfection that have never been 
surpassed. Made for religious ceremonies, they were 
actually glorified versions of household items, sanc- 
tified saucepans whose noble contours and symbolic 
ornament endowed them with an aura of mystery 
and magic. The bronzes were supposed to embody 
the male and female principles, a requirement which, 
in earliest times, must have taken a heavy toll of 
artisans. According to legend, when a vessel of special 
importance was made, the bronze caster and his wife 
were supposed to throw themselves into the molten 
metal. Later on, this costly custom was tempered 
when it was discovered that the furnace was itself a 
male spirit so that it was only necessary to sacrifice 
the wife to attain the harmonious blend. 


y the Second Century B.C., under the 

peaceful Han dynasty, the arts en- 

joyed a full-fledged boom. Artists were in great de- 
mand to supply the wealthy classes with ornamental 
objects for their houses, their horses and themselves. 
Vases inlaid with gold, sculptured mirrors, finely 
carved jade which the Chinese relished for its sensuous 
surface—all spell out the luxury and highly refined 
taste of that ancient 
era. Murals decorated 
palaces, private homes 
and tombs but it was 
not until the First Cen- 
tury A.D. that the fa- 
miliar scroll paintings 
began to be produced. 
The Chinese had be- 
come masters of the 
brush merely by learn- 
ing to write. For writ- 
ing in Chinese was an 
arduous exercise in de- 
sign and picture-mak- 
ing because each Chi- 
nese character derived 
from a picture that had 
been embellished or 
streamlined into an ab- 


which has been described as 





With spiky precision, the 12th Century Sung Emperor 
Hui-tsung wrote a poem in a taut calligraphy 


‘ 


stract linear pattern. Calligraphy, the art of writing, 
was esteemed as highly as the arts of poetry and 
painting, and the great painters carried into their 
landscapes, portraits and other scenes the calligra- 
pher’s feeling for line and for spacing. 


OT Chinese have traditionally believed 
that art should exert a beneficent in- 
fluence upon man. According to a. Third Century 
writer: “When one sees pictures of rebels and unfilial 
sons, one cannot but gnash the teeth. Upon seeing a 
picture of a noble man with high principles, one can- 
not but forget his meal, and upon seeing a faithful 
subject dying at the call of duty, one cannot but feel 
exalted.’ This concern with moral art has lasted into 
modern times. Chinese criminals are said to amuse 
themselves in jail by illustrating moral tales, showing 
in one half of the picture what happens when you 
obey a moral law, in the other, what happens when 
you break it. 

But the dominant theme of Chinese painting has 
been landscape. As early as the Fourth Century, 1,100 
years before Western painters took up the theme for 
its own sake, a Chinese artist began to paint scenes of 
mountains, rivers and trees. Not until the T’ang dy- 
nasty (618-906), however, did the art of landscape 
enter its golden age. Working on tall scrolls to be 
hung on the wall or hand scrolls which were unrolled 
a few inches at a time, the painters created lofty 
sweeping views aimed at suggesting infinity and cre- 
ating a mood of sublime calm and harmony. 

During the Sung period (960-1260) landscapists at- 
tained an unparalleled mastery. Working often in 
monochrome ink, they succeeded in suggesting colors, 
volumes, atmosphere, textures, light and shade (but 
never cast shadows) through the subtle manipula- 
tions of lines and tones. At the same time the Sung 
potters were creating some of the greatest works of 
ceramic art. Among the loveliest of Sung porcelains 
was Ju ware—like the scalloped bowl shown on a pre- 
ceding page—which prompted Chinese writers to 
poetic description: “‘blue as the sky after rain... .” 

After the Sung period, Chinese art began a slow 
decline, occasionally halted by a brilliant flare-up of 
artistry in paintings or pottery. In the masterworks of 
her greatest epochs, however, the vital spirit of China 
still reigns. Westerners viewing the treasure would 
find in it rich variety from tapestries to teacups. And 
in the presence of the paintings, they might travel 
to wondrous realms as 
did the ancient painter 
Tsung Ping who, on 
the wings of art, took 
off to ‘‘the four cor- 
ners of the world... 
where the cliffs and 
peaks rise to soaring 
heights and the forests 
are shrouded in clouds 
that stretch as far as 
the eye could reach. 
The virtuous and wise 
men of ancient times 
come back to live in 
my imagination. All 
interesting things and 
their significance are 
revealed to me. What 


‘slender gold script.” more should I desire?” 


AKAI 


TERECORDER 
BUILT 
FOR | 
EVERYONE 


Whether it's a professional quality stereo 
or compact home portable tape recorder. 
AKAI offers the best in performance and 
value. For professionals, businessmen, 
students and family fun... now you can 
record those important events in full 
dimensional sounds on an AKAI terecorder. 
Each model is engineered to record and 
playback supple voice or music in true 
life-like realism. 


Shown above are AKAI Hi-Fi Dynamic 
Microphone; Terecorder Model M-5 (4- 
Track Stereo/Monaural record & Play); 
Model Standard; Model 902; Model 
Deluxe; Model 34; Stereo Speaker 
System Model SS-50; AKAI Magnetic 
Tape; and Hi-Fi Stereo Microphones. 


AKAI Terecorders are available through the 
Far East Exchange and Navy Exchange for 
US servicemen at special prices. 


They are also available through the NAAFI 
- for British servicemen. 





AKAI TRADING 


COo., LTD. 


883, 3-chome, Kojiya-cho, Ota-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
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Henry Charlesworth Jr. rediscovers Scotch—‘a revelation !”’ 


“With soda if you must, but please-not on the rocks!” 


(Gilbey’s Spey Royal Scotch is too good for freezing) 


“IT was fixing up a tweed deal in Inverness,” says New York 
importer Henry C., ‘‘and took a weekend off to visit the Spey 
Valley, heart of the whisky country and home of my favourite 
Scotch.” 

Introduced by a friend to the manager of one of Gilbey’s 
distilleries, Mr. Charlesworth watched the whole process, from 
malting to bonded store. The tour ended with the traditional 
dram of Gilbey’s Spey Royal Scotch — straight, at room tem- 


e 


perature. “It was a revelation,”’ says Henry C., “tof what Scotch 
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should be. Gilbey’s Spey Royal is no crude spirit that has to be 
frozen before it’s drinkable. It’s smooth, mellow, glowing — 
a jewel of a Scotch.” 

As the manager explained, Gilbey’s Spey Royal is made for 
drinking straight, or with a little water. “You can add soda if 
you must, but please,” he says, “not on the rocks. Ice not only 
chills it— it kills the subtlety.” Since Gilbey’s Spey Royal Scotch 
is sold the world over, you don’t have to go to Scotland to prove 
the point. Pour yourself a dram tonight. You’ll see! 





Starting a swing, Sharon 
waves a graceful hand as 
she rides high over crowd 
of spectators at the Great 
Northland shopping cen- 
ter, which is near Detroit. 


All the way over, Sharon 
teeters tantalizingly be- 
yond the grasp of an en- 
vious youngster on street. 
The Aqua Bobber is in- 
tended chiefly for resorts. 









A Dippy New Toy ! 4 
onthe Water gia’ 


The girl in the crazy crow’s nest knew which way she was going, but 
nobody else did. By leaning this way or that, Sharon Beeman could 
swoop down toward the edge of the pool at Michigan’s Northland Shop- 
ping Center, bat her pretty eyelashes at astounded males and chuck 
children under the chin. Then she could retreat elusively upward on her 
floating, 17-foot-high pedestal. She was demonstrating the Aqua Bob- 
ber, a prototype of a new water toy designed for swimming pool fun. 
Made of Fiberglas and metal, with a one-ton concrete counterweight 
to keep it from turning over, the Aqua Bobber swings in a 180-degree 
arc with ease. It is fine for diving and acrobatics, but is not reeommend- 
ed for people susceptible to seasickness. Its price in the U.S. is $995. 





now... 
three jets weekly 
to and from 

the Near East 
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A great new Lufthansa service flown by superb 720B 
jets. Flights from Frankfurt to Teheran go via Vienna, 
Beirut and Baghdad on Mondays; via Munich and Beirut 
on Thursdays; Saturdays, via Munich, Beirut and 
Baghdad. Westbound flights leave Teheran on Tuesdays, 
Fridays and Sundays. Your choice of fashionable First 
Class or thrifty Economy Class. See your travel agent 
or Lufthansa offices in the principal cities of the world. 


LUFTHANSA 


GERMAN AIRLINES 


Elvar rises up 

out of his tank to be 
scratched and stroked 

by Dr. Lilly’s son Charles. 
Three-year-old Elvar 

is not yet an adult 

and will not reach his 
10-foot length for 

another year or two. 


CAN THE DOLPHIN 


Photographed 


for LIFE by 
FLIP SCHULKE 





He barks and buzzes, he ticks and whistles, but 





LEARN TO TALK? 


The warm-blooded, warm-hearted bottle-nosed beast above 
is a seagoing mammal with a fondness for people, a child- 
like appetite for affection and quite possibly a near-human 
intelligence. His name is Elvar and he is a dolphin; but he 
is a very special dolphin. It is hoped that one day Elvar 
may actually speak, not only in the language of dolphins, 
in which he converses constantly and vociferously, but con- 
ceivably in a kind of English. 

Everyone who knows dolphins concedes their high intel- 
ligence. But their most ardent champion, Psychophysiolo- 


gist John C. Lilly, in a new book Man and Dolphin pub- 
lished by Doubleday & Co., New York, contends they may 
be the smartest creatures around next to man. To test his 
theory he set up a laboratory, Communication Research 
Institute, in Miami, Florida, where he and his family are 
establishing an intimate rapport with their friends from 
the sea. Here Elvar and others of his kind are being tamed, 
their sounds analyzed and their brains electrically explored. 
If Dr. Lilly can find a way to communicate with them, 
a unique relationship between man and beast will result. 
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: Elvar and Dr. Lilly greet each other through ~—= _—~ ae : 
a Plexiglas tank that Dr. Lilly designed for his work. 

: Though his mouth is open Elvar is making no sound. 

3 When ‘“‘talking,” dolphins usually keep their mouths shut. 
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Pampered as pets, dolphins lead an easy life 
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Peering alertly out 

of his tank, Elvar barks 
for attention. 

This is the only noise 
dolphins make 

with their mouths open. 
They will do it 

to get attention or 
express annoyance. 


Tolva, a female dolphin, 
curves adroitly 

toward Dr. Lilly 

when he whistles to her. 
Recording equipment 

is always turned on 

so that there is 

a constant record 

of all dolphin sounds. 


Getting his belly rubbed 
by an attendant 

is a real pleasure 

for Elvar. He will try 

to entice such 
attentions by gently 
nudging a friendly hand 
with his beak 

and then rolling over. 
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Importance of Being in Earnest 
about Dialogues of Dolphins 


It is my firm conviction that within the next 
decade or two human beings will establish 
vocal communication with another species. 
That species might possibly be from another 
world; it could also be from this one. Wherever 
it comes from, it will be highly intelligent, per- 
haps even intellectual. 

For several years my colleagues and I have 
been particularly interested in trying to find 
out whether or not there is a way to conduct 
such interspecies dialogues with dolphins. Of 
all the animals on earth, excepting man, only 
whales (in whose family dolphins are a mem- 
ber) and elephants have brains big enough to 
offer any possibility of high-level mental activ- 
ity. And dolphins, even when they are newly 
captured, show a unique and positive consid- 
eration for humans which makes them most 
desirable subjects for complex experiments. 
My research with dolphins has left me with 
the belief that they do, in effect, talk with one 
another through the use of sounds, that they 
may have intelligence of a high order and that 
they might possibly be taught to understand 
and react to sounds made by man. It would 
help, of course, to understand what the dol- 
phins are saying to each other. Some of the 
sounds can be picked up directly by the hu- 
man ear when the dolphin rises for air. These 
sounds vary from loud clicks to creakings, 
whistles, squawks, quacks and blats. But not 
all dolphin sounds are immediately audible. 
Many of them are emitted at such a high fre- 
quency that we cannot hear them without 
special acoustical equipment, and it may very 
well be that the most meaningful patterns of 
their ‘‘speech’’ occur at these levels. 

By wiring the dolphins’ tanks and taking 
down their sounds on tape recordings, I have 
been able to take part in some fascinating 
eavesdropping. Creaking noises occur most 
often underwater at nighttime or when the 
water is murky. Two dolphins in a tank to- 
gether frequently make buzzing and whistling 
sounds back and forth at each other. The con- 
versation between a male and female dolphin 
in physical contact is very often elaborate, an 
exchange of barks and squawks. 

If two dolphins are separated in nearby 
tanks, a dialogue takes place that is eerily 
like two children in bed 
whispering back and 
forth between their 
rooms. First one will 
whistle. Then the other 
. will whistle back. Once 
contact is made the conversation settles down 
to a regular exchange. The exchange can be 
made up of slow and steady clicks, or of 
whistles or of both together. 

Even more interesting is the fact that dol- 
phins seem to try to imitate human sounds 
they hear and sometimes produce primitive 
and peculiar copies. Because dolphins not only 
converse in high frequencies but vocalize at a 
fast rate, the tape recordings must be played 
at one-fourth normal speed in order to dis- 
tinguish the results, which are astonishing. I 
have heard sounds which I interpreted as 


Eerily like 
two children 
whispering 
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by DR. JOHN C. LILLY 





Holding a tiny microphone in Elvar’s blowhole, 
Dr. Lilly listens to and records his sounds. 


mimicry of human laughter, high-pitched, 
explosive laughter like Donald Duck’s. Also 
I’ve heard noises made immediately after I 
said something which sounded much like 
Donald Duck trying to imitate my words. 

My tape collection of dolphin mimicry 
includes such words as ‘“‘three-two-three,”’ 
the letters ‘“TRP,”’ and part of the sentence, 
“Yeah, it’s 6 o’clock.’’ Other sounds appar- 
ently learned are low-pitched whistles, a sound 
like a plucked banjo string, a baby crying and 
two cars passing on a nearby highway. 

Such mimicry raises the intriguing possibil- 
ity that dolphins could be taught a primitive 
form of English (or Russian). When a dolphin 
has to obtain satisfaction of his wants from 
humans, he can be forced to communicate 
vocally with them. Dolphins’ motivation, like 
that of monkeys, can be intensified by the 
use of modern neurophysiological methods. 
In recent years the pleasure and pain areas of 
the brain have been carefully mapped out. 
It has become possible to determine exactly 
where certain sensations—pleasure, pain, 
fright, anger—can be evoked by local stimu- 
lation. Many experiments along these lines 
have been done on rats, cats and monkeys. 
When fine wires are inserted into certain por- 
tions of the brain and electrical current is run 
through the brain between the tips of the wires, 
we can artificially create specific sensations in 
the subject. I decided to try the same thing 
with dolphins. It was during these experiments 
that I discovered their vocal versatility. 

In one of my earliest experiments with a 
dolphin I hit an important motivational por- 
tion of his brain. His vocalization was im- 
mediate and exuberant. I rigged a switch that 
he could push with his jaw, and he learned 
almost immediately to control his own stimu- 
lation. When he wanted the sensation, he 
would hit the switch. When I made it im- 


possible for him to do this, he burst forth 
with a complex series of pulsating, explosive 
noises. Working with a female dolphin shortly 
after this, | learned an important lesson. We 
stimulated her brain in a spot which caused her 
to have a sensation of unpleasantness, and 
she quickly learned how to turn off the current. 
She gave only the distress whistle and made 
no complicated sounds at all. The best re- 
sults obviously are prompted by rewards and 
their effects. You cannot punish a dolphin and 
hope to get anything but limited and reluctant 
cooperation. All the fun is gone. 

Using these techniques, we have been able 
to learn a lot more about the dolphins’ unique 
sounds and vocalization. We are still a long 
way from direct give and take with them. We 
are learning to differentiate among sounds 
they make when they are in distress, suffering 
from loneliness, courting and mating and, 
lately, in the case of a bottle-fed baby dolphin, 
when she wants milk. Other scientists have 
found that they use high-frequency clicking 
sounds as a complex and amazingly accurate 
sonar system. When they emit these pulselike 
shock waves, the waves bounce back off ob- 
jects ahead of them in the sea, and the dol- 
phins are thus able, for example, to spot their 
swimming food. We have found that they use 
similar sounds in their ordinary vocalization. 

At present I am working in an auxiliary 
laboratory in Florida while a bigger one is 
being built in the Virgin Islands. I have four 
young dolphins named Elvar, Sissy, Chee- 

Chee and Baby Dee, 


Extraordinary a delightful 6-month- 
° old, 5 feet long and 
capacity weighing 75 pounds. 
to learn They are proving to be 


both friendly and 
“‘talkative.”’ We have been taking great pains 
to get them used to their surroundings and to 
the people who are working with them. Their 
extraordinary capacity to learn and their ex- 
treme sensitivity and kindliness to us makes 
these mammals fun to work with. I believe 
that with proper care and preparation we can 
teach them to understand something of human 
speech and perhaps after some years of work 
actually to talk in a primitive way. 

No one can measure how much we might 
benefit from learning to communicate with 
dolphins. No human is as good at detecting, 
tracking, herding and catching fish as dolphins 
are. If we could get their cooperation, the 
whole fishing industry might be revised. Dol- 
phins could conceivably help us measure and 
map ocean currents, temperatures and salini- 
ties over vast areas. They might even bring 
back samples of unknown life from the depths. 
It is not inconceivable, in my view, that they 
could help us in the tracking of submarines 
and in the location of nose cones and capsules 
which drop into the ocean from space shots. 
But the most important consideration to me 
is that we are trying to make first contact with 
an alien, nonhuman species. That we can con- 
ceive of doing so is an important step in man’s 
own evolutionary maturity. 





Dangling a butterfish, 8-year-old Leslie Lilly entices Tolva, 
a female dolphin, to feed. Tolva eats about seven pounds of fish twice a day. 
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In Istanbul’s gilded dusk, 
throngs of home-goers 
crowd the Galata Bridge 
over the Golden Horn, 
a five-mile-long arm of 
the Bosporus that 
separates the city’s old 
and new quarters. Yeni- 
; Validé, a mosque 
completed in 1663, 
is in the distance. 
— 
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FABLED PORT OF THE GOLDEN HORN 


-ISTANBUL: A PEARL 


NOW DIMLY SEEN 


by ALEXANDER ELIOT 


OME and join me at the Piyer Loti Café, for just a quar- 
ter of an hour. It is almost dusk; we are at the moment 
when the day goes into reverse, gold turning silver and the 
silver swiftly tarnishing to darkness. Our drink will be the 
many-named potion of Mediterranean shores: Pernod, anis, 
ouzo—raki, they call it here. Add a little water to what seems 
water in your glass, and milky clouds obscure it. Drink but 
two or three of these dusk-distillations and a slender silver 
hammer will strike once, shiveringly, in your brain. Beyond 
your little table lies a vast, muted panorama spread out be- 
low. Is that a landscape? No, nora seascape. Nor a cityscape 
either. Here all three interpenetrate, and with them a fourth 
element, invisible yet almost palpable to the soul: history. 
Here are jeweled waters, bubbling stone. This is Istanbul. 
The glittering Golden Horn nudges the base of our hill- 
top. This deep-water inlet is the storied port of old, where 
whole fleets once valleyed safe. Now you see it sheathed in 
stinking docks, slums and industrial muck, the sheath de- 
cayed yet the blade God-renewed forever. We are among the 
green, headstone-frosted hills of the necropolis, here by the 
tip of the Horn. In a fraction of a second your eye sweeps 
the five miles of narrow bright water to its mouth at the 
Sea of Marmara. There lifts the ancient town, mother-of- 
pearl from this distance. Next to your mother city, it must 
surely be the world’s loveliest skyline. Not a skyscraper in 
sight, but everywhere the gentle bubbling domes of old, old 
Byzantine churches and Islamic mosques. There are over 500 
mosques in this worshipful place, and more than 600 of those 


other-worldly pointers—minarets. Our grandfathers com- 
pared the minarets to pencils; theirs was an optimistically 
calculating age. We for our part cannot help comparing them 
to rockets. For here at Istanbul we lie upon a borderland of 
prayer rugs, flying carpets, hookahs, odalesques—and sta- 
tionary rockets, too. 

For over 25 hundred years this grimy pearl of a metropolis 
has gleamed, often in the shadow of threatened siege. She 
was first a Greek and afterwards a Roman colony. As Con- 
stantinople, the capital of Christian Byzantium, she held the 
Mediterranean gates against the Moslem hordes. Then after 
centuries of struggle the Ottoman Turks overwhelmed her 
in 1453. So she became “‘Islam-Bol,” for ‘‘many Moslems.” 
Within a century the made-over city ruled one of the world’s 
greatest empires, extending from the walls of Vienna to the 
passes of Afghanistan. Europe both feared and courted the 
Turkish sultans. Suleiman the Magnificent, with his Ad- 
miral Barbarossa, allied himself with Francis I of France 
in his classic struggle against the emperor Charles V. Good 
Queen Bess sent to one of Suleiman’s successors a pipe organ 
equipped with mechanical singing blackbirds. But Istanbul 
held jealously back from the modern world, gradually for- 
saking all except her own romance. Bismarck said he nev- 
er bothered to open his mail from Turkey, though he did 
post off a jeweled beer stein for the sultan. Poets have raved 
about Istanbul; some tourists rave against it. William But- 
ler Yeats invoked that ‘‘Dolphin-torn, that gong-tormented 
sea’’; the eloquently miserable Robert Liddell speaks instead 
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of ‘‘pickax-torn and tram-tormented streets.’’ Progress, reluctantly, is 
come. Today the city is of Europe, and it holds the Mediterranean gates 
against a new sort of infidel: the Communist. 

Some 75 years ago, the painter Frederic Remington saw what rail- 
roads were doing to the American West. ‘I knew the wild riders and the 
vacant land were about to vanish forever,’’ he wrote, “‘and the more I 
considered the subject, the bigger the forever loomed.’ Now that same 
forever, that eternal loss, faces the genial capitals of the whole wide, 
wild world. Air travel and motor traffic are murdering the world’s great 
cities. To tell one capital from another by its individual qualities will 
soon become impossible. For identification purposes, landmarks will 
have to serve in place of atmosphere. Everywhere the atmosphere will 
be the same—smog, neon, cliffs of glass and concrete, cars like lice and 
the blank unsmiling glance of someone you thought you saw in Paris, 
or was it Milan? Progress should be something to pursue, but this pur- 
sues us. It is more like smallpox. However, Istanbul is only in the first 
mild stage of the disease at present, the stage of gentle and industrious 
(though calculating) optimism such as our grandfathers knew. In some 
ways Istanbul resembles the New York that Frederic Remington went 
home to, home from the vanishing prairie. 


STANBUL’S population has doubled, to over two million, in the 
past 10 years. Bank lotteries support a frantic building boom out- 
side the city walls. Slab-sided new apartment houses, which often top 
the eight-story maximum allowed inside the town, are giving her green, 
sheep-nibbled suburbs the look of a Titan graveyard. Outposts of slum 
and factory extend far beyond the city’s old-time battlements—their 
watchtowers smokestacks and their pennants ragged fumes. Broad high- 
ways stripe the hospitable hills without, and avenues bite through the 
maze within the city walls. The camel is fled from the streets of Istanbul, 
but not the dolphin from her waters. Smart, clean cats, the city’s most 
elegant creatures, are everywhere. So are dirty pigeons. In mid-April of 
each year come those privileged citizens the storks, winging in from 
Africa. They circle and salute the metropolis; then they disperse, each 
to his own summer tree or chimney. In the middle of October they depart 
once more, with equal ceremony. 

Nature, like the storks, is half in and half out of Istanbul. It seems 
reluctant to desert so pearly, though stony, a pasture. Earth here is no 
dank backyard sprite but a Great Mother which the city necklaces. The 
ancient fortifications are half green, “‘branchy between towers.’’ Flow- 
ered hills rise from the waterside. Forests murmur almost at the gates, 
and vacant lots in town are apt to be gardens. The Air here is neither 
filthy nor ‘‘conditioned,” but of a wet silver sheen. Songbirds still out- 
choir the muezzins in their minarets, and the cocks too are clocks. Fire 


GUIDE TO ISTANBUL: WHERE 


Istanbul, which rises from seven hills beside the garden-girt strait called the 
. Bosporus in a magnificent minareted setting, is still one of the world’s great 
crossroads. For Istanbul’s finest dining, see LIFE International’s Gourmet 
Guide, starting on page 73. Below is a brief guide to the city’s high spots: 
WHERE TO STAY. The top luxury hotels are the Hilton (two-bedroom 
Presidential Black Sea Suite $78, double room with bath $10-$16, depend- 
ing on view of Bosporus); and the Cinar, 30 minutes from the city, on the 
Sea of Marmara, which boasts water skiing and tennis (double from $10; 
one-bedroom suite $33). First-class are the Park (double with bath $8), 
offering a superb view of the junction of the Bosporus, the Golden Horn 
and the Sea of Marmara; the Divan ($11—$13); and the Pera Palas ($8), 
where Atatiirk’s suite is preserved as a shrine and which was the finest es- 
tablishment in the Middle East when it was built. A good low-budget hotel 
is the Yeni Sehir ($5). A 15% service charge is added to the above prices 
except at the Pera Palas. 
WHAT TO SEE. Santa Sophia, which was transformed from a church to a 
mosque in 1453 and now is a museum (closed Mondays); the Blue Mosque 
nearby; the ancient Hippodrome and the Topkapi Palace. On the palace 
grounds is the Treasury (closed Tuesdays), the archaeological museum 
containing Alexander’s sarcophagus, and the Sultan’s stables. The Seraglio 
is closed. Kaariye Museum in Chora contains some of the world’s finest 
mosaic work (closed Tuesdays). At the Riistem Pasha Mosque near the 
spice market can be seen what are probably Turkey’s finest 16th Century 


In the three-and-a-half-century-old *‘Blue Mosque,” a woman kneels 
in solitary prayer beneath a huge, wrought-iron chandelier. After- 
noon light pours through the windows to illumine the rich prayer rugs. 





alone, among the four great ‘‘elements”’ listed by Empedocles, hides its 
light in this metropolis. Here the sun is amber, often as not, gleaming 
through rain clouds of smoky quartz. Black Sea coal stokes the outlying 
factories, and charcoal the tavern braziers. But Water, moving water, is 
the hair, beard, mantle, eyes and crown of Istanbul. For cool sweet 
springs surround the city; flowing fountains abound within it. Far more 
marvelous still is the cold, swift, faintly saline current of the Bosporus 
forever pouring past Istanbul, swirling into its Golden Horn and rush- 
ing on to refresh the silver Sea of Marmara. Deep clear waters, shim- 
mering with delicious fish and laden with the slow dance of great ships, 
invade the very center of Istanbul; in fact, they are its center. Nowhere 
else do sea and land together so enhance a great city. 

One might hope to find here a laughing, slim-footed race, with limbs 
of liquid satin and flowers embroidered in their hair. Turks are not like 
that, however. They are southern cousins to the Finns, equally sons of 
the Eurasian steppe. Dismounted now, tamed and Westward-turning, 
they appear to plod. They are thickset, muscular, phlegmatic, drab in 
their Western-style clothes. Yet an engaging liveliness runs just beneath 
the surface, glinting like minnows in calm water. A country glow of 
health infuses this people also, and they still possess the villager’s serene, 
unconscious dignity of body. On the quayside or at a fountain, while 
fishing, washing, gossiping or simply waiting, they fall into groups of 
the utmost grace. Point a camera, though, or ask a question, and it van- 
ishes on the instant. They become awkward, often with eagerness to 
please. These citizens still manage to find strangers more amusing than 
annoying as a rule. (Turizm will soon reverse the rule, no doubt.) 
Among the children are many who trail clouds of glory here, as every- 
where. They frankly stand and stare until you catch their eyes; then some 
hop abstractedly, some giggle knowingly and the rest scatter. They have 
a touching seriousness, too, as of children in books. The adults on the 
contrary often seem pretend-solemn. These frown slowly (as if remem- 
bering) and smile swiftly (as if forgetting). They will show you their work, 
or their watches, or the way, or whatever you like, with undisguised 
pleasure. Or if one or two stand back and sneer, that adds a certain wel- 
come balance to the scene. Perhaps the ‘‘Cruel Turk” is an abstraction 
after all. Certainly the Gentle Turk is not. His shabby, warm, old- 
fashioned glow is Istanbul’s gleam. 

Greek mythology tells of a 100-eyed monster named Argus, who was 
destroyed by Hermes—the god of swift intelligence. Sometimes it seems 
as if Argus must have slithered back to life in our time. But now the 
monster is become a squatting Celebretotem—with television screens its 
hundred eyes and microphones its buzzing, obscene tongues and news- 
print skin, and scaly ears of stereophonic tin. Intelligence cannot over- 
come the beast a second time; Hermes flies off. But here in Istanbul you 
can still see Hermes’ winged foot going out of one gate, so to speak, 
while mud-nosed Entertainment pushes in at the other. In general the 
citizens amuse themselves. They can even sit and watch the traffic with no 





TO STAY AND WHAT TO BUY 


tiles. Guided bus tours ($2.80) go to the underground cistern known as the 
Sunken Palace, the Aqueduct of Valens and Eyiip Mosque, at the tip of the 
Golden Horn; up the Bosporus’ European shore to within sight of the 
Black Sea; to the Asiatic shore and up Camilica Hill for a panoramic view 
of Istanbul, and through Belgrade Forest to Kilyos Beach on the Black 
Sea. Don’t overlook the motorboat trip up the Bosporus to the Black Sea 
($2.80). Hate tours? Hop a taxi, with or without guide. The meter probably 
won’t be working, so have the hotel porter settle the fare in advance. 
Cheapest of all, if you can master Turkish signs, is the street bus (6¢). 
WHERE TO SHOP. The Covered Bazaar is a must. Once there, ask for di- 
rections to the Junk Bazaar, crammed with old weapons, old jewelry, china, 
brass, furniture. NEVER pay the first asking price. Besides the Junk Bazaar 
section try: for rugs and antique jewelry, Davud Musazade, Cinanyan Ar- 
nak, M. Akavi; for silverware, Mehmet Oztaygun, Ibrahim Giingdrdii; for 
quick jewelry repairs, George Frenkoglu’s Ceylan Shop, a favorite with 
U.S. tourists. For rare and authentic antiques visit Abdullah Kent on the 
Hilton Hotel’s lobby floor. 

NIGHT LIFE. Istanbul’s main thoroughfare, Istiklal: Caddesi, is full of 
belly-dance spots. The most reliable is Wagon Bleu ($5-$8 for dinner, 
drinks and fast-moving floor show). Most typically Turkish is Cumhuriyet, 
near the British Consulate ($5—$6). For dining and dancing: the Hilton’s 
Sadirvan Room ($8-$12) and Roof Garden (drinks $2.20 each); Kervan- 
saray ($8-$12); Taksim Municipal Casino ($5-$7), the town’s best buy. 





In the Grand Bazaar, Istanbul’s first covered market, the atmosphere is 


apparent restlessness. They dream their own dreams; and this, even from 
without, is a sweet thing to see. A man who is dreaming his own dreams 
and not yours will actually prove more sympathetic as well as independ- 
ent. Creatures of the Celebretotem huddle together as if keeping warm, 
but they seldom really look at one another. Spiritually each slave and 
dupe of mass entertainment remains alone. But the free man, solitary 
and watchful in a waking world, carries both visions and the word of 
them. He resists you; also, he greets you. Perhaps the sharpest single joy 
that any city affords is to pass a fellow mortal in the street and see flash 
through the natural reserve of his glance a rare, bold, unspoken clarity— 
as of brother to brother. Through such silent, unsentimental and mo- 
mentary dialogues one enters another Istanbul. The City of Man, or the 
City of God if you like, seems suddenly closer here. 

Yet the fact remains that ever since the Turkish conquest, Western 
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murky and cavelike, but the lights of the 5,000 shops help passers-by 
to find their way along the maze of narrow, twisting corridors. 
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Only the pigeons’ 
cooing and fluttering 
break the silence of the 
courtyard of the mosque 
of Eyiip. A companion 
of the Prophet, Eyiip 

is buried there and 

the shrine is a holy place. 
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travelers have suffered loneliness and ennui in Istanbul. Partly this is 
because, compared with other Mediterranean peoples, the Turk does 
seem undemonstrative. Yet one may like that quality. The people are 
less dampening than the air, in fact; Istanbul really is humid. Al- 
though the sun shines from late April through October, and into the 
winter as well, Istanbul does not sparkle, she gleams; a gentle gloom 
patinas her old glories. Chief among these glories, a Turkish army 
officer once told me, are “‘nature, and the mosques.”’ He was right— 
although the Christian visitor will add a few immortal relics of Byzan- 
tium: notably the onetime churches of Santa Sophia and the Holy 
Saviour in Chora. 

The commonest complaint heard here (as throughout the Middle 
East) is against the petty officials. ‘“Sullen torpor’’ sums up the general 
findings on these roadblockers. Yet one’s own brushes with them may 
prove pleasant enough. For example, it is true that permission to visit 
certain art monuments requires first a round of guarded offices where 
one meets with stony faces and what seems a total absence of English. 
Yet if one just plunges ahead—remembering meanwhile to request the 
necessary permits as a personal favor rather than a right—the temper- 
ature may rise perceptibly. English is spoken after all, it seems (being 
Turkey’s second language). Friendly chats follow, marmaladed with 
good wishes, while the all-important scraps of paper, signed with 
splendid monograms, come into being. Moreover the guards at the 
monuments themselves can be startlingly thoughtful. When my wife 
wished aloud to photograph some high overhead mosaics in Santa 
Sophia and frescoes in Chora (although cameras are forbidden in 
both places) eager crews appeared with scaling ladders and lights to 
aid her work. And when I presumed to admire Turkish calligraphy, 
the casements of a certain ancient and half-secret library flew open, 
and priceless manuscripts were piled in our laps. Frank admiration for 
the cultural inheritance of Turkey is one way to the Turkish heart. 

Turkish calligraphy is wonderful. Westerners whose eyes have re- 
cently been opened by abstract painting will find further revelations 
in this art. In size it ranges from the microscopic to the monumental, 
and its multitudinous styles will remind you of everything from 
twining morning glories to massed cavalry. Someone once said that 
the Koran was “‘revealed to an Arab, recited by Persians, and written 
down by Turks.”” Many of their own greatest mystics have driven a 
pair of horses, white and black—poetry and calligraphy together. 
One such charioteer of the infinite was Jalal al-Din Rumi, of Kon- 
ya. His life work opens with the lines: 

List to this reed, how it utters its lament, 

Tells the tale how from the reed-bed it was rent. 





What an invocation that is! An austere beginning, quiet and almost 
abstract, it may be presumed to follow a first little fountain of flute 
notes—then this handful of words, like dropping seeds. The words 
welcome the music; they say hello to the flute as a fellow creation of 
both God and man. These first lines conjure up a story too, of a 
hollow reed cut off from Earth and Water, torn from amongst its 
clustering, whispering brothers, and martyred: lopped and pierced 
to make separate notes for the Song’s sake. And so now again it be- 
gins, like some lost, obedient bird, to tell—what? The Westerner 
knows not. Twenty-four thousand, nine hundred and ninety-nine 
more lines follow—beautiful to see; silent singing. 

The mosques of Istanbul can be as intimate as a gem or seemingly 
as expansive as the rainbow. Big and little alike reflect the same basic 
pattern as does Santa Sophia: pillars and inlaid walls like a geometri- 
cal garden grove upholding a skyey dome. Whether this form of 
sacred architecture was originally a Byzantine or a Turkish invention 
has been much disputed. It ideally engenders the communal worship 
of one God, in either case. Take the most famous, the ‘‘Blue Mosque” 
of Sultan Ahmet, as a start and you will almost certainly want to ex- 
perience many others in good time. Like some early-morning home- 
comer you hold your shoes in your hand, stepping across the thresh- 
old onto the warm-colored carpets. Nobody bothers you; indeed you 
are welcome. Here are no pews or chairs, but the pillars make con- 
venient back rests for visitors and the infirm. The dome will take 
your eye at once. Its blue tiling, from which the name of this mosque 
derives, looks sunshiny and wet together—like a sky hung out to 
dry. Here as in every mosque we meet no insistent images, only rich 
ornamentation. No altar faces us, nor is there any sense of a divine 
presence localized within the building. Only an inlaid prayer niche— 
a mihrab lit by a starry lamp in the eastern apse—seems a doorway 
to the Beyond. What though that way will never open for oneself? 
One still feels like waiting; it is good here. 


HRISTIAN tradition tells of a juggler who, thinking himself 
poor at prayer, tried to amuse the Virgin Mary with his tricks 
instead, performing alone at night before her altar. And she was 
pleased. The followers of Mohammed pray with the body also: they 
perform what amounts to a still-centered dance of worship, with 
many, many prostrations and lovely, quiet gestures of the hands and 
head. Besides being a beautiful discipline this is rather a formida- 
ble one, which must in itself go far to make the body a firm vessel 
for the soul. The brooding stranger who watches motionless from 
his flying carpet, so to speak—in but not of this worship—may yet 
be moved by it. Then the actual service begins, with cage-shattering 
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chants of exaltation that are both unutterably splendid and strange. 

After the service it is pleasant to wander down by the broad Galata 
Bridge across the Golden Horn. This links the ancient town, called 
Stamboul now, to the modern section which is Beyog/u. Riding low 
on fat pontoons, the bridge swings open for an hour at dawn only, 
to pass the water traffic of the Horn. Every 15 minutes or so, nearby 
ferries start across the Bosporus to Asia—and one of Istanbul’s bor- 
oughs, Uskiidar. (Except Suez, this is the only city on two conti- 
nents.) Life about the bridge is brisk, but not yet hectic. Toonerville 
trolleys, sultan-red in the sunlight, spill tea-colored Turks hurrying 
in all directions. Raw youths stand in odd corners hawking combs, 
comic books, lighter fluid, razor blades. Iron-backed porters move 
bent double, smoking cigarets sometimes, under full crates larger 
than themselves. Fishing boats, warped up to the bridge, display 
their purple, pink and silver catches glistening in crimson panniers. 


TROLLING on, we thread the Street of Typists: silent men 
S with portables set on up-ended soapboxes under the trees; ready 
to put your lease, your longing or your curse on paper. Clients sit 
sideways to the typists, on camp chairs, bending to murmur as if in 
the ears of priests. We come to the Spice Market: drab booths whose 
wooden drawers contain the kitchen treasures of the Orient— Yeni- 
bahar, Biber, Somak, Kimyon. The language is sticky; modern 
Turkey has exchanged the Arabic for the Roman alphabet, which 
makes signs simple to read, and also it incorporates a high per- 
centage of Internationalese. But for the rest you are on your own. 
If you want the cops, for example, yell Polis! But in case of fire you 
must cry Yangin! ‘“‘One, two, three,” is Bir, Iki, Ug. One looks 
about at least for an English-speaking guide: Jngilizce bilen bir reh- 
ber istivorum! But if the weird Eurasian tongue constitutes a prob- 
lem, the curious cooking does not. It reeks with delights, such as 
fresh baby swordfish skewered with bay leaves and charcoal-grilled, 
or filet of fresh sea bass swiftly baked in a paper-thin pastry. Ayran, 
cold liquid yogurt, is delicious—a real surprise. 

It is tempting to go out upon the water. Aboard the larger ferries 
will be lively company and even (with luck) an itinerant conjurer. He 
may seem only a hulking old stevedore until he reaches over sudden- 
ly. ‘“‘Hey, presto!’ He draws two lumps of sugar from a schoolgirl’s 
nose. Now he politely appropriates your watch, swallows it, and digs 
it out again from underneath his shirt. Thus casually, fluttering and 
tromping like some elephantine butterfly, he weaves his tiny and his- 
toric mysteries amongst the passengers. An hour and a half across the 
Sea of Marmara brings you to Buyukada, the old Prinkipo, a resort 
island, redolent of sun and pine. Or an hour in the other direction, up 
along the Bosporus, will raise for you the grim castle: Rumeli Hisar. 
The strait is only half a mile wide at this point, where man tides of 
conquest have crossed and recrossed between the continents. Darius, 
for example, came this way. 

Farther up the Bosporus, near its Black Sea entrance, swings a 
chain of submarine nets. Part of it is opened for traffic in the daytime; 
at sundown it shuts. Russia’s new sea sharks have not, apparently, 
dared this barrier. From here a wide new highway will take you 
swiftly back to town. On the way you pass the Military Jockey Club 
where (once again if you are lucky) the stormiest, hammiest and 
lightest-footed cavalry in all the world will be out practicing. 

Among the more commercial offerings of Istanbul are Turkish 
baths (one of them four centuries old) and the ageless, bland attrac- 
tions of the belly dance. Also, shopping in the Grand Bazaar. But 
this columned and roofed-over district holds little that is either chic or 
exotic. It is in the main a neon-scribbled endless cavern of shiny, 
shoddy manufactures: Radyo, Naylon, Parfiim and the rest. For a 
thousand years and more this city was a jeweler’s haven, yet its con- 
temporary jewelry is of nowhere and everywhere; trash too. As for 
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guarantees unfailing accuracy s 

Proverbial Precision: Eterna is the only factory to 
pass, with watches from serial production, the severe 


tests set by the Neuchatel Observatory — demanding 
an infinitely higher degree ofaccuracythan the Official 
Watch Testing Bureaux. These unique results, which 
were obtained with Centenaire models, make the 
Centenaire “61” a potential Observatory Chrono- 
meter. 

Extra-slim: Thanks to the perfect harmony of bezel 
and two-piece dial, the Centenaire “61” is one of the 
thinnest automatic watches in the world: at the same 
time ensuring fullest protection to the movement. 
Automatic Calendar: The date changes automatically 
at midnight. In months with less than 31 days the 
date is set by simply pulling out and pushing back 





Undisturbed by any outward influence 
Eterna: Matic remains reliable year 

after year. Entirely on its own accord, 

it offers modern men continuous, infallible 
certainty of knowing the right time. 


the winding crown. This astonishing little gadget is 
yet further proof of the paramount qualities of the 
Eterna: Matic. 

Unmatched Elegance: The winding crown in auto- 
matic standard models merely sets the hands—in 
calendar models it corrects the date as well. Hence, 
the hidden crown which gives it the appearance of 
a typical automatic watch. The narrow bezel makes 
for extra-slim elegance! 

International Guarantee: Like all Eterna: Matics, the 
Centenaire “61” enjoys the privilege of an interna- 
tional guarantee which offers the specialized Eterna 
service in over 130 countries throughout the world. 


ETERNA::-MATIC 


MODERN - ACCURATE - DEPENDABLE 
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Forty years of experience back the optical 
wizardry of Olympus, widely recognized as 
one of the leading integrated optical manu- 
facturers in the Far East. Olympus now prod- 
uces a wide range of biological and met- 
allurgical microscopes, surgical instruments, 
cameras and lenses. 


Now closer than ever to perfection 
Electric Eye Camera —AUTO EYE— 


“Ge _) OLYMPUS 


Tokyo Office: 1-2, Ginza, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
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“‘the sort of stone expressly denominated turquoise,’ one crusty 
customer has complained, ‘‘they know not what you mean.” Yet 
stop a bit. How about an old copper lunch pail? Such modest relics 
of the past can be astonishingly exquisite, once they are polished and 
returned to use. Or would you perhaps prefer a shoeboxful of sleep- 
ing, many-hued enchantment? Shadow-play puppets can be that. 
Where mass production numbs, folk art still nourishes; rich loot for 
the rootless. The prices of such personal, mind-warming things are 
naturally adjusted—up or down, but always in the friendliest way— 
to the cut of your pirate sails. 

Time was, long and long ago, when folk art and fine art were one 
and the same garment, seamless, woven in one and the same faith. 
That no more can be. But to see how it was, to feel how it was, and 
put on for a moment the comfort of a lingering, lost joy, we need 
only bend our way to the Church of the Holy Saviour in Chora. Its 
close harmony of many-colored marbles makes the inside of this 
church akin to opal. An open, opalescent picture book it seems, alive 
with Bible stories in mosaic and fresco. The pictures mostly date from 
about the time of Giotto—towards the collapse of Byzantium, that is 
to say, and the beginning of the Renaissance in Europe. The newly 
opened mortuary chapel, where the frescoes are, compares indeed 
with Giotto’s immortal Arena Chapel at Padua. Both are dynamos 
of spiritual life, true centers wherein one’s heart also centers. 


ODERN pilgrimages are apt to be artistic rather than religious, 

so perhaps it is appropriate that such churches and chapels as 
these have been turned into museums. Even Santa Sophia is secular 
now. Having served for nine centuries as the Church of Holy Wisdom, 
and for another five as the Mosque of Holy Wisdom, she is now the 
Museum of Holy Wisdom—a mind-expanding triumph still. The By- 
zantine Emperor Justinian built her in the mid-Sixth Century, and 
pious legend says he sprang to heaven on the strength of this single ac- 
complishment. Ten thousand workmen and a hundred master masons 
finished the seeming miracle in less than five years. They created an 
undistinguished exterior—except for the pure quiet sweep of its 
dome, seen afar. Forits interior columns and adornments they re- 
lentlessly quarried the greatest pagan temples of Ionia, Greece, 
Italy, Egypt and Syria. Santa Sophia’s unbelievably huge free space, 
under a dome that seems suspended, as it were, from heaven, must 
have fairly blazed with the reflected lights and colored shadows of 
gold, silver, enameling, mosaics, porphyry, onyx, rare marbles and 
precious stones. When he entered to dedicate the church in 548 Jus- 
tinian was heard to exclaim: ‘‘Glory be to God, who hath thought me 
worthy to accomplish so great a work; I have vanquished thee, O 
Solomon!” 

Since that day, great age and barbarian depredations—along with 
heavy plastering and other pious readjustments made by the icono- 
clastic Moslems—have sadly dimmed Santa Sophia’s dazzle. At first 
glance it may seem disappointingly remote and cold. Archaeologists 
are finding a buried treasure of mosaics beneath its plaster, however, 
and by slow degrees Santa Sophia may learn to shine once more. 
Meanwhile its most essential beauty remains as apparent as always. 
Because, as with the mind itself, the glory of this wisdom shrine lies 
within its very construction. The human mind is so made as to give 
room to an infinity of thought. The size, symmetry and shaping of 
the space within this building echo that infinity. Therefore it is 
“Santa Sophia,” and no other construction on earth, except the 
Parthenon, has proved such a mother vine to the marbled arbors of 
mankind. Saint Peter’s church in Rome and Saint Paul’s in London, 
to name two major examples, hark back to this living emptiness, this 
mental masonry, this music of the mind which brick and stone obey. 

From Santa Sophia to the park where stood the ancient Byzantine 
Hippodrome is only a step. Hardly anything historic remains here, 
but excellent tea is to be had. After one’s struggle to participate imag- 
inatively in the greatest architecture, it is good to sit a while and 
watch the sparrows. This green ground was blood-soaked dust in 
olden times. Not only chariot racing but also gladiator battles, burn- 
ings, public tortures, mass executions—indeed, all the enormities of 
the Colosseum in Rome (along with a few local subtleties such as 
mass copulation, ordered and carried out on pain of death) took 
place here also. Saint John Chrysostom called the Hippodrome ‘‘Sa- 
tanodrome.”’ The Ottoman sultans continued its bloodthirsty tradi- 
tions, adding a few more appealing Oriental festivals of their own. 
Take for instance the public coming-of-age party for the prince who 
was to be Mehmet III. He appeared in the Hippodrome wearing a 
gold-embroidered suit of crimson satin and sporting a single emerald 
earring, while two black herons’ plumes danced in his turban, and 
in his hand he bore a crystal mace. Among the showier presents of- 
fered him were four giraffes, nine elephants, 11 storks, 17 lions, 19 
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specially treated American blend tobaccos . . . honest-to-goodness 
tobacco flavor that puts you on top of the world. So today—and 
every day—enjoy that ‘‘after action”’ satisfaction .. . smoke Lexington. 


\ After action . . . satisfaction—that’s Lexington. Take a long, slow 
\\\\ draw—now you see what you're getting—the rich robust flavor of 
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> alive with flavor 


THE RICH-TASTING CIGARETTE IN THE FLIP-TOP BOX 


WORLD COPYRIGHT L1 
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Model FX-404 

Sharp's beautiful new 9-transistor, 
2-band (FM/AM) portable radio, 
with push-button system for 


greater band change conven- 





ience. Transverse Dial and Pow- 





erful 3.5” PM dynamic speaker 

permit easier and clearer FM 
on four 6V 
4” x 2-3/16 





The | world at 


your fingertips — 


“ 


when you own a 


SHARP 


Portable 
Radio 





Model FYL-411 


One of Sharp's latest models, this hand- 
somely designed portable radio has 10 
special (“Mesa” type) transistors for 
sharpest, static-free sensitivity. Powered 
by four 6V batteries and controlled by 
push-button band change switches, 3 
bands (AM/FM/LW ) bring you your 
favorite programs from all over the 
world. AFC circuit assures you of 
the finest FM reception. A 3.6” PDS. 
delivers maximum volume. 


ares only 9-15/16” x 2” x 5-11/16”. 






Electrical Appliances for Every Purpose 


HAYAKAWA ELECTRIC CO., LTD. 


ABENO,-OSAKA, JAPAN - CABLE: LABOMET OSAKA 
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leopards, 21 camels, 22 horses, 25 falcons and—nine sirens, the whole 
menagerie being made of sugar candy. Such festivities occasioned 
grand parades as well, in which every professional guild took part: 
arrow makers, nightingale dealers, tumblers, bear-trainers with their 
shuffling charges, stark-naked pearl divers, tripe-cooks, asylum- 
keepers leading long files of lunatics in chains, 80 litter-borne coffee- 
house bards, night watchmen with torches, shouting ‘‘Stop Thief!” 
and, last but not least, the Lord High Executioner with his train, car- 
rying 77 separate instruments of persuasion, chastisement and death. 

The Seraglio, the old Sultan’s Palace, stands not far from the Hip- 
podrome, on a high point of land overlooking the Horn, the Bospo- 
rus and Marmara, all three. Four or five thousand subjects once 
inhabited this court. The luckiest amongst them were perhaps the 
page boys. These children, regularly seized out of Europe by the pow- 
er of Turkish arms, got a 12-year education of the utmost quality 
and rigor. Their training seems to have been based partly on Plato’s 
Republic, and its object was to maintain the Turkish Empire’s gov- 
erning class of philosophic warriors—the dread Janizaries—by an- 
other and more selective means than mere blood right. The Sultan’s 
harem was less lucky—a thousand or more tender prisoners kept and 
fattened like so many ducklings for his possible, and sole, enjoyment. 
The white-skinned keepers of these ‘‘fresh flowers’’ were partially cas- 
trated and their black guards wholly so. Boredom doubtless ruled 
the harem more than any man could have done. Indiscretions nat- 
urally followed—although their punishment was to be sewn into a 
sack and heaved headlong from the walls into the careless sea. Some 
romancers have found this sort of thing entrancing. 

There is an undeniable enchantment in the few remaining royal 
“*kiosks.”’ These little pleasure houses for intimate parties will remind 
you of various vulgar derivations (called by the same name) in the 
West, and of oldtime Japanese teahouses in the East. Turkish kiosks 
bear approximately the same relation to world architecture as Persian 
miniatures do to world painting. Yet despite such architectural bou- 
quets the atmosphere about the palace must have been heavy in- 
deed. The Hall of the Divan, or chief committee room, where the 
Grand Vizier consulted with the Governors, is lovely as board rooms 
go. Yet here too one notices a chilling touch: an iron-latticed window 
high up in back of the Vizier’s couch. The interior window looked 
out from the Sultan’s own apartments. His ministers could never 
know if the Sultan were eavesdropping up above, like some jealous 
god, or not. 


N the mid-19th Century the court passed from its medieval pal- 
ace to a new one: a crystal-cum-plush baklava on the waterfront. 
It would make an excellent casino. Here the old regime expired, be- 
latedly. Here Mustafa Kemal Pasha (‘‘Atatiirk’’) tippled and pow- 
wowed with his ““Young Turks,” bibulously battering into shape a 
brand-new nation under the sun. When cirrhosis of the liver over- 
took him in 1938, the Father of his Country chose a modest palace 
bedroom for his death chamber. He remains Turkey’s chief secular 
hero, a George Washington within living memory. 

A statesman cannot be a saint so soon, however, and the coun- 
try people make their pilgrimages to a different shrine. Their patron 
saint is Eyiip, boon companion to the Prophet. Eyiip fell outside 
the city walls in an early and ill-fated siege; his tomb stands where 
he dropped. Turks call this the most sacred spot on earth—after 
Mecca. Here cocks and lambs are sacrificed and seemingly mirac- 
ulous cures occur all the time. I have entered the green doors of 
Eyiip’s gloomy, gorgeous mausoleum, yet I cannot say I saw it, for 
my eyes were not a pilgrim’s eyes. Outside there is a centuries-old 
tree, reserved for disabled storks. An alley becomes the “‘Avenue of 
the Forty Steps’ and climbs a hill thronged with thousands of com- 
panioning graves. 

On the hilltop is the Piyer Loti, where we sit talking, finishing the 
raki that we brought along. Istanbul darkens before us: water, iron, 
mother-of-pearl, minarets, fish, flowers and fair glances and water, 
always water, all folding together now into night. 


In front of the café that bears the Turks’ name for Pierre Loti, 
children play among tombstones of a cemetery, youthfully heedless of 
the glorious view of the Golden Horn and central Istanbul. 


GOURMET GUIDE TO TURKEY, 
GREECH, LEBANON: PAGE 73 
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Just because we’re an oil company, please 
don’t think we only live amongst traffic 
lights, cars, machinery and oil wells, and 
never get a whiff of the old farmyard. In 
fact we get whiffs of it all over the world. 
Look at our record. 

We protect the crops in the fields with 
pesticides, fungicides and weed-killers. 
We make fertilisers to make them grow 
better. We look after fruits and vegetables 
in orchards and market gardens. We 
make fuel and lubricants for every piece 
of machinery on the land. We supply 
kerosine, fuel oil and liquid gas to help 
run the farmer’s house. And bitumen for 


YOU CAN BE SURE OF 


We're in farming right up to our necks 


roads, rafters and fencing posts. We do 
this all over the world, on farms, planta- 
tions and haciendas. 

How do we know so much about the 
land? Because we have laboratories, 
experimental farms, and agronomists who 
keep up with the tricks of all the known 
pests, and marry our products to the 
latest farm machinery. That’s why farmers 
trust us and the things we make. And 
they really do trust us. In the more lonely 
parts of the world, a farmer will save up 
his thorniest problem for the moment 
when his local Shell man comes driving 
towards him across the plain. 
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From Clad to Unclad 
in Portable Privacy 


A complex people are the French. Unrivaled in their apprecia- 
tion of the human female physique, which delights them most 
when it is undraped, they dedicate unsurpassed skill, ingenuity 
and délicatesse to its draping. Consider as a case in point the 
royal blue- and white-striped device on the preceding page, 
standing on the edge of the forest of Rambouillet like a 15th 
Century battle tent. Called ‘“‘Le Bikisac,”’ it is a folding, portable 
(five pounds including aluminum poles) contraption which ena- 
bles such splendid examples of female physique as 20-year-old 
Christie Petrini to enjoy complete privacy as they metamorphose 
from the draped (above) to the virtually undraped (below). 
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“G” as in geared 





Geared to your travel needs - Sabena’s 3 speed fleet: the mighty Boeing puts 
you in overdrive for the long haul ... a versatile Caravelle will take you all 
over Europe in high gear... with Europe’s only Copter network you shift down 
for “flight-seeing” on the short hop. Also geared to your comfort, tastes and 
pocketbook are Sabena’s well-known services and savings. This explains why - 
wherever they are bound - well-traveled people travel Sabena! 


SABENA 


BELGIAN Wyld AIRLINES 





CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT, HE IS AN EXPERT 
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weoneetnnnnecnmercnse sccm onpmecro 
- NINO GENNA of Detroit’s Nino Salon, winner of 
many national hair styling awards 















won't comb out from one 
shampoo to another’’ 


says NINO GENNA 
internationally known hair stylist 


“Don’t be without it!’ Nino advises. “It adds 
amazing new body to all types of hair and makes 
waves last longer. Yet, unlike wave set lotions, 
it leaves hair soft and manageable, will not 
comb out in between shampoos and does not 
strip color from dyed or bleached hair. I em- 
phatically recommend it!”’ : 

Contains no lacquer « Non-alcoholic For Professione! 

Money back guarantee 

DISTRIBUTORS: WRITE FOR FRANCHISE INFORMATION 


Adell Chemical Corporation 22223'2"%%.co: 
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reported from the inside, 
shown in eyewitness 
pictures, positioned between 
the past and the future 
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C O O L, g O | d e Nn a most distinguished 


international magazine 


: U BO RG LUF E international’s single fortnightly edition is read by 


more than 365,000 eminent families in more than 140 coun- 
TUBORG BREWERIES LTD. COPENHAGEN tries..|ts advertising pages are a showcase for goods and services 





of interest to a cosmopolitan audience. 
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she didn’t 
choose 
to tell the time 
—until she had 
a Rolex 


Perpetually drugged 

With the headiness of huge hothouse orchids 

And dazzled with diamonds, 

Her rules for living were 

The ringing of the telephone, 

The thud of gilt-encrusted invitations through 
the letter box, 

And gorgeous men, 

Who called, manlike, to take her to the right 
place, at the right hour... 

She never chose to know the time... 


But one day there came a special man, 
Who understood her. 

He brought her diamonds, 

Glittering round a Rolex watch— 

And suddenly, she knew he knew 
She’d want to Know the time this way. 


The Rolex was so beautiful 

She had to wear it all the day, 
And as it was precision perfect 
Inevitably—she knew the time. 


It looked so right upon her wrist, 
It looked so wonderful with mink, 


She knew this man had understood her and her life 


And so 
She loved...her Rolex. 





THE ROLEX WATCH COMPANY LIMITED (H. Wilsdorf, Founder and Chairman), GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 
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In New York, The Park-Sheraton in the heart of downtown Manhattan 
near shops and night spots, theatres and landmarks. 
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om In addition to fine food, superb service and spa- 
cious rooms, Sheraton Hotels give you: [2 Center- 
of-the-city locations [2g Extra values such as the 
Family Plan (children under 14 FREE when they 
share your room), air-conditioning, free TV and 
radio iam Immediate confirmation during July and 
August [2 Bilingual travel managers [2 Res- 
ervations that are held if your plane or ship is delayed 





CHICAGO: 


Sheraton-Chicago 


DETROIT: 


Sheraton-Cadillac 


SAN FRANCISCO: 


Sheraton-Palace 


© || LOWEST. 


EAST 
NEW YORK 
Park-Sheraton 
Sheraton-East 
(the Ambassador) 
Sheraton-Atlantic 
Sheraton-Russell 
BOSTO 
Sheraton-Plaza 
WASHINGTON 
Sheraton-Carlton 
Sheraton-Park 
PITTSBURGH 
Penn-Sheraton 
BALTIMORE 
Sheraton-Belvedere 
Sheraton-Baltimore Inn 
PHILADELPHIA 
Sheraton Hotel 
PROVIDENCE 
Sheraton-Biltmore 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
Sheraton-Kimball 
Sheraton Motor Inn 
ALBANY 
Sheraton-Ten Eyck 
ROCHESTER 
Sheraton Hotel 
BUFFALO 
Sheraton Hotel 
SYRACUSE 
Sheraton-Syracuse Inn 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
Sheraton Motor Inn 


MIDWEST 
CHICAGO 
Sheraton-Blackstone 
Sheraton-Chicago 
DETROIT 
Sheraton-Cadillac 
CLEVELAND 
Sheraton-Cleveland 
CINCINNATI 
Sheraton-Gibson 
ST. LOUIS 
Sheraton-Jefferson 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
Sheraton-Oklahoma 
OMAHA 
Sheraton-Fontenelle 
AKRON 


Sheraton Hotel 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Sheraton-Lincoin 
FRENCH LICK, Ind. 
French Lick-Sheraton 
RAPID CITY, S. D. 
Sheraton-Johnson 
SIOUX CITY, lowa 
Sheraton-Martin 
Sheraton-Warrior 
SIOUX FALLS, S. D. 
Sheraton-Carpenter 
Sheraton-Cataract 
CEDAR RAPIDS, lowa 
Sheraton-Montrose 


SOUTH 
DALLAS 
Sheraton-Dallas 
HOUSTON 
Sheraton-Lincoln 
(opens March 1962) 
NEW ORLEANS 
Sheraton-Charles 
LOUISVILLE 
Sheraton Hotel 
The Watterson 
MOBILE, Alabama 
Sheraton-Battle House 


WEST 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Sheraton-Palace 


LOS ANGELES 
Sheraton-West 


(formerly the Town House) 


PASADENA 
Huntington-Sheraton 

PORTLAND, Oregon 
Sheraton-Portland Hotel 


HAWAII 
HONOLULU 

Royal Hawaiian 
Princess Kaiulani 
Moana 

SurfRider 
MAUI 

Kaanapali 

(opens July 1962) 


CANADA 
MONTREAL 
Sheraton-Mt. Royal 
The Laurentien 
TORONTO 
King Edward Sheraton 
NIAGARA FALLS, Ont. 
Sheraton-Brock 
Foxhead Motor Inn 
HAMILTON, Ont. 
Sheraton-Connaught 


CARIBBEAN 

PUERTO RICO 

San Juan 

(opens December 1962) 
JAMAICA 

Kingston 

(opens June 1962) 
OVERSEAS 
ISRAEL 


TEL AVIV 
Sheraton-Tel Aviv 
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ICELANDIC AIRLINES 


Information, reservations from any Travel 
Agent or our offices and General Agents in 
BERGEN « BELFAST * BRUXELLES * AMSTER- 
DAM ° ANTWERP ¢ CHICAGO « COPENHAGEN 
FRANKFURT/MAIN * GENEVE « GLASGOW 
GOTHENBURG «+ HELSINKI « LONDON 
LUXEMBOURG ¢ NEW YORK « OSLO « PARIS 
REYKJAVIK * ROMA « SAN FRANCISCO 
STAVANGER « STOCKHOLM. 








ONLY ON ICELANDIC lowest fares 
across. the Atlantic, this season, 
every season, plus special Family 
Plan starting October 16th thru 
April 30th. You and your family 
can travel for hundreds of dollars 
LESS than Jet Economy fares from 
all 10 European countries served 
by ICELANDIC. U.S. trained flight 
crews, real Scandinavian hospi- 
tality on long-range pressurized 
DC-6Bs. 

Special low fares from Luxembourg, 
no Family Plan. 

Daily scheduled flights all year be- 
tween Europe and U.S.A. via Iceland. 
Combine your trip with Greyhound and 
Trailways Bus Systems. $99 for 99 
days unlimited travel. Travel costs in 
smaller U. S. cities compare favorably 
with Europe. 





BY APPOINTMENT TO HER 
MAJESTY THE QUEEN 








PURVEYORS OF SCOTCH WHISKY 
JOHN HAIG & CO. LTD. 













For reservations, see your travel agent or the Sheraton General Agent* nearest you. 


2K Sheraton General Agents ATHENS Hellenic Express Travel & Tourist Office, 4 Stadiou 
Street, BRUSSELS C. |. T., 70-72, Boulevard de L'Impératrice, DUBLIN Shannon Travels 
Ltd., Kildare House, Westmoreland Street, GENEVA Fairvoyage, Inc., 3 Rue du Temple, 
P. O, Box: Stand 343, THE HAGUE Reisbureau Lissone-Lindeman N.V., Pletterijkade 50, 
HAMBURG Schiffahrtsgesellschaft De Vries & Co., M.B.H., Alte Rabenstrasse 22, LONDON 
Frames Tours, Ltd., 25-31 Tavistock Place, PARIS Voyages Flandrac, 17 Rue de la Paix, 
ROME C.1.T., 68 Piazza della Repubblica, STOCKHOLM Nyman and Schultz Resebureau, 
Arsenalsgatan 8 
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Shimmering lights playing on water of a small yacht basin on outskirts of Athens 
enhance enjoyment of dining on the many restaurants’ excellent seafood. 


Tour of Greece, Turkey and Lebanon 


ANCIENT MID-EASPS 
EXOTIC DISTTES 


WENO the palate used to Occidental cooking, the cuisine of Turkey, 

Greece and Lebanon will seem, at first, as strange as the names on 
the menus. Jmam beyildi, the designation of a tasty dish of eggplant, 
means literally “‘the Imam fainted”; di/ber dudagi, a small, spongy, 
syrup-soaked cake, means “‘sweetheart’s lips.” 

Don’t worry too much about the unfamiliarity of the dishes or the 
strangeness of their names; a waiter will be eager to translate the menus, 
and the adventure of visiting the Eastern Mediterranean will be incom- 
plete unless the visitor samples the pleasures of the region’s cooking. 

Forget Scotch and vintage French wines, which are expensive and hard 
to get, for the duration of your visit, and drink the local product. Hard 
liquor in Greece is owzo; in Turkey, raki; in Lebanon, arak. All are 
colorless, turn cloudy when mixed with water, and taste strongly of anis, 
somewhat like Pernod. The wines are pleasant rather than superior. 

There is a family relationship among Greek, Turkish and Arabic cui- 
sines. Basic to all is the use of lamb, eggplant and tomato; the addition 
of almonds, pine and pistachio nuts to everything from meat to pastries; 
and the presence on dining tables of cheese, olives, fresh fruits and vege- 
tables. Seafood, freshly caught, abounds. All three styles of cookery use 
olive oil (but in different ways). 

In this sunny crescent that rims the Eastern Mediterranean, food is to 
be enjoyed out of doors, by the waterfront (above); under the spot- 
lighted Acropolis; on a balcony beside the Bosporus, accompanied by 
the noises of the busy boat traffic; or on the road to Baalbeck, where 
summer festivals take place amid the splendid ruins of Roman temples. 

You will find pork (or suckling pig) in Greece, but not in Moslem 
Turkey, and only occasionally in part-Christian, part-Moslem Lebanon. 


In preparing this year’s Gourmet Guides—to 
Scandinavia; Germany, Austria, Switzerland; 
Spain, Portugal, and the Mid-East—Lire Inter- 
national was helped by the U.S. world traveler 
and gourmet Francis Guth, plus the special 
recommendations of local Time-LIFE Corre- 
spondents John Larsson, Knud Meister, Arne 
Bonde, Gerd Kistenmacher, Clyde Farnsworth, 
Franz Spelman, Alex des Fontaines, Logan 
Bentley, William Richards, Anthony Antonaka- 
kis, Charles Lanius and Abu Said Abu Rich. 


Beef is rarely on the menu, for there is little grazing land on the rocky 
slopes of these mountainous countries, and beef must be imported. 

Beyond the basic similarities, there are subtle differences that the 
trained palate will soon detect. In Greece the difference begins with the 
use of lemon—lemon juice to marinate, to baste, and to serve as a sauce 
in which to simmer. It appears in salads, and it is squeezed over meats 
just before they are served. It gives a light, sharp, crisp taste to Greek 
cuisine. A wide variety of herbs is available—thyme, oregano, fennel, 
dill, chervil, bay leaves, basil and mint—and they make every Greek 
salad an adventure. Meats are usually served chopped and encased in a 
vegetable—eggplant, tomato, peppers or squash. 

The Turkish kitchen is a steppingstone from Greece to Arabia. With 
a flair for handling fresh vegetables, the Turks create countless varieties 
of dolma, one vegetable stuffed with many others or with rice or cracked 
wheat. Lamb is skewered, often with vegetables, broiled, and served as 
shish kebab. The rich, thin-layered sweet pastry, baklava, is delicious. 
The Turks do not use as many spices as the Greeks, but powdered cin- 
namon is a favorite. 

In Turkey you begin to see the basic bread and milk products that 
are even more common in the Levant. The bread is flat, round and un- 
leavened, is used as a plate, a food and even, at street stalls, as substi- 
tute for a napkin. The milk product is yoghurt or /eban, used in all three 
countries as a dessert, with fresh or cooked fruit, as a base for simmering 
vegetables, or as a sauce for meat dishes. 

In Greece, the logical place to start our tour, the national dish is arni 
tis souvlas—lamb on a spit. A whole spring lamb, seasoned with pepper 
and salt, is slowly and patiently turned on a spit over a charcoal fire for 
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In Istanbul, Abdullah’s chef, Necati Ozgen, arranges a luscious display 
of fruits, vegetables and fresh fish to whet his customers’ appetites. 
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two hours. The innards, called kokoretsi or splinandero, which have 
also been roasting over the charcoal fire, are served as hors d’oeuvres 
and washed down with a local rosé. Order your wine aretsinoto (without 
resin) or your mouth will pucker at the strong turpentine taste. Good 
aretsinoto Wines are Castel Danielis (red) and Samos (sweetish). 

With the lamb comes a well-flavored salad made with seasonal greens. 
Then try feta, a white goat cheese which has a firm consistency and 
nutty flavor. For dessert you might choose galaktoboureko, a creamy 
custard covered with a thin crust of dough, or yaourti, the Greek name 
for yoghurt. 

Dolma or dolmades, grape leaves wrapped around chopped meat, 
rice, Onions and seasoning, and moussaka, chopped meat with egg- 
plant, tomato sauce and seasoning cooked in a casserole, are flavorful 
main courses. 

Fresh-cooked red mullet, red snapper or porgy, salted and seasoned 
with a little oregano and slowly broiled over charcoal can be a great 
delicacy. Shrimps (garides), crayfish (karavides), tiny clams (kidonya), 
squid (kalamarakia) and octopus (ochtapodi) broiled and served with a 
little olive oil and lemon make fine hors d’oeuvres. They can be used 
also as the base fora hearty Greek bouillabaisse (bourghetto or kakavia), 
stewed in earthen pots with olive oil, onions, garlic and black raisins. 

To try these delicacies, start with Turkolimano, a beautiful little yacht 
harbor 15 minutes from Athens, where the waterfront is lined with some 
30 seafood restaurants (preceding page). Choose any one, select the fish 
you relish from the refrigerator, retire to a table out on the wharves and 
sip on a dry white wine such as Pallini Alfa while the food is being pre- 
pared. The restaurants are plain and the bill will be modest. 

Explore Plaka, the old town of Athens, and dine at Vakhos, a tavern 
whose name means Bacchus. From the terrace in the summer you can 
see the spotlighted Acropolis and Mount Lykabettos. Skewered dishes, 
souvlakia, are their specialties; ask about the varieties on the menu. Or 
try Costi’s, a venerable restaurant with equally venerable waiters, for 
the best moussaka in Athens. 

For elegant surroundings but more international, less authentically 
Greek food, eat at the Grande Bretagne, the hotel that is Athens’ social 
center. Mullet roe would be a good choice but, whatever you order, be 
prepared for a steep bill. 

Reserve a Sunday for an expedition to Delphi. Along the road, village 
taverns will be roasting whole lambs on spits out of doors. Stop for 
lunch at any of them; the process is fun to watch and the food good. 

You'll undoubtedly want to visit at least a few of the nearby islands. 


Elaborate Lebanese hors d’oeuvres course is called mazza. Most lavish display 
is offered by La Gondole which pyramids as many as 100 for guests. 
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One of the loveliest is Corfu, where the royal family has its summer 
residence. Whether in a luxurious restaurant such as the Midage Castello 
ora more modern and modest one such as the Kognyli, the filling fisher- 
man’s soup, bourghetto, is the specialty—with which a local wine, Lav- 
rano, goes well. Or try the langouste at the Tourist Hotel. On volcanic 
Santorini in the Aegean Sea, eat at Loukas, a tavern, to taste the small 
local tomatoes stuffed with a variety of meats and vegetables, and the 
thick chick-pea soup (revithosoupa). A strong local wine, Nyctheri, is 
one of the best in Greece. 

From Greece to Turkey, traditional gateway to the East, is less of a 
culinary jump than a cultural one. Names of individual dishes, basically 
Turkish, vary from the Greek (sometimes only slightly) but the ingredi- 
ents are similar. Lamb remains the favorite; however, Turks are extreme- 
ly fond of chicken and other fowl. The city of Istanbul (pp. 60-7) not 
only boasts of hundreds of mosques but 129 kinds of edible fish from 
the surrounding seas. This great variety of seafood, whether grilled, 
baked, boiled or steamed en papillote, is superior. Bulgur, a wheat grain, 
gains favor alongside rice. 

In Turkey, a meal starts off with meze, or elaborate hors d’oeuvres. To 
accompany the meal, try one of the palatable local wines or potent raki. 
Of the local red and white Kavaklidere and Doluca wines, the whites are 
the better. One of the reds, Buzbag, is slightly sweet. 

Abdullah’s, an old Turkish restaurant on Istanbul’s teeming main 
street, serves the best food in the country. Specialty of the house is déner 
kebab, thin slices of lamb that has revolved slowly around a charcoal 
fire. As the meat crisps, the layers are trimmed off and the small pieces of 
tender meat are placed atop pi/ay, Another specialty is tavuk begendi, 
strips of boiled chicken placed on top of a few spoonfuls of begendi, an 
eggplant puree, and served hot. Patlican Karniyarik, eggplant stuffed 
with ground lamb, topped with chopped onion and tomato and baked, 
is also good. 

Abdullah’s seafood also is superb. Langouste in Turkish is istakoz, 
and is served simply grilled with butter sauce. Ki/ig or swordfish is pop- 
ular, either as steak or kilig¢ sis, cubes of swordfish grilled on skewers 
with bay leaves, onion and tomato slices. 

The atmosphere at Abdullah’s is old-worldly, and its waiters attentive 
and expert, as befits a restaurant founded in 1888. Surprisingly enough, 
the talented chief chef, Necati Ozgen (/eft), is only 32. 

It is fascinating to stroll through the spice bazaar in old Stamboul, 
across the Galata Bridge from the newer city. While there, eat at Pan- 
deli’s, a fine restaurant whose archways, decorated with blue-green Turk- 
ish tiles, enhance its Oriental atmosphere. Open for luncheon only, Pan- 
deli’s has an elaborate meze, is famed for its kebabs, and its sweets, such as 
baklava, kadayif and dilber dudagi. 

A relatively new restaurant, Bogazici, has three merits. The food is 
excellent. It is on the brink of the Bosporus, and from it diners have a 
superb view of Asia while sitting in Europe. And its setting is the gar- 
den of a palace built by a pasha long dead. Open for lunch and dinner, 
Bogazici offers dancing in the evening. With the sea air to whet your 





appetite, try fish. The specialty of the house is barbunya, large rou- 
gets, similar to mullet. Bass, whether with Mornay sauce or en papil- 
lote (levrek kagitta), is excellent. 

From Liman Lokantasi (Harbor Restaurant) the whole panorama 
of the Golden Horn—the minarets of Santa Sophia across the river in 
old Istanbul, the harbor craft plying the straits—stretches before the 
diner. Open to the public only for lunch, Liman’s caters to private 
cocktail and dinner parties in the evening. Its meze table is justly fa- 
mous. It is filled with such tempting tidbits as red caviar salad, rice 
and pine nuts wrapped in grape leaves (do/ma), sea bass in mayon- 
naise, beans in olive oil. But the rest of the fare is more international 
than Turkish. However, of local dishes, try gratin de fruits de mer d la 
Liman, baked fish and shellfish in a cream sauce. 

Lebanon is a country of contrasts, a subtle blending of East and 
West. Its restaurants inevitably reflect that mixing, for they must cater 
to sophisticated Frenchmen and desert sheiks, peripatetic Americans 
and languorous Arabians. So, the visitor will find, especially in the 
capital city of Beirut, the widest variety of food. 

For a true Arab restaurant, search out Al-Ajami, right in the heart 
of Beirut’s souk district. There meloukhieh, lamb and chicken built 
up in layers with Arab bread, rice and spices, is done to perfection; the 
kubbe (baked lamb and wheat) is renowned for its tenderness, and 
lahm mishwi (lamb on skewers) for its succulence. The place never 
closes, and the prices are modest. 

Another Arab place, more elegant, is La Gondole, on a second 
floor commanding a dazzling view of the sea and Beirut’s landmark, 
the split eminence of Pigeon Rock. The food will satisfy as much as 
the view: spitted lamb, houmos, the meaty chick-peas prepared with 
garlic and oil. The kebabe halabi, balls of minced lamb on skewers, 
and kubbe halabe surpass all others in Lebanon. 

For more cosmopolitan food and service in a setting both beautiful 
and exotic, stroll to the midtown edge of the Mediterranean to the 
Hotel St. Georges. The hotel juts out over the Mediterranean; the sun 
sparkles on the snow of distant mountain ranges; beautiful women 
parade in bikinis or Balenciagas, depending on the time of the day; 
and men huddle over tables making presumably mysterious deals. 

Older and more sedate Beirut gourmets choose Lucullus, where the 
food is French, the surroundings Spartan and no prices appear on the 
menu. But the food is formidable. Fish is their specialty. Or if you are 
of a mind to attend the music and drama festival at Baalbeck, 50 
miles outside the city, stop for lunch in Zahle and eat at Akl, famous 
for its frogs’ legs. 

To celebrate an exotic Eastern Mediterranean adventure in travel 
and eating, finish your trip with a night at the fanciest club in Beirut, 
Caves du Roy, in the Hotel Excelsior. The atmosphere and orchestra 
for dancing will set the mood for your celebration, and the food will 
cap it, for it is excellent. 

End your meal with crépes suzette: the flame is an impressive fur- 
nace in the darkness of the Caves. 





Whether you plan a vacation trip this summer 
or prefer to while away the time at home, 
remember to have a New CROWN with you! 








Model STP-50 

2 BAND 3 SPEED 14 TRANSISTOR STEREO 
PORTABLE RADIO PHONOGRAPH 

RADIO BANDS: MW 535-1605 KC., SW 4-12 MC. 
SPEAKER: 4” x 6” P.D. Speaker x 2, QUTPUT: 500mW. 
x2 (UNDISTORTED), 800mW. x 2 (MAXIMUM). SIZE: 
5 3/8” {5 3/4”) x13.1/2”x 20” (23 1/3”). WEIGHT: 
19.9 Ibs. WITH BATTERIES. THE MODEL OPERATES 
ON 6 ORDINARY 1.5V FLASHLIGHT BATTERIES. 





* NEWEST, POWERFUL RADIO-PHONO 
COMBINATION ... 

Crown STP-50 is the newest portable 
model combining a powerful stereo 
phonograph and a sensitive 2-band 
radio in acompact cabinet. It oper- 
ates perfectly on flashlight batteries. 


* LATEST IMPROVEMENT IN TRANSISTOR 
INSTRUMENTS ... 
This STP-50 boasts 14 transistors and 
large twin speakers connected with 
extension cords for full stereo effect. 
The radio has short and middle wave 
receiving bands. 


* TOP VALUE AND BEST CHOICE IN STEREO 

PORTABLES ... 
The model features quality tone, am- 
ple volume and fine stereo balance. 
The acoustically-designed cabinet is 
attractive in style, and easy to carry 
and handle. 

@ Use Royal Crown dry batteries for 
your transistor radio. They are pow- 
erful, long-lasting and free from 
leakage. 


CROWN 


CROWN RADIO CORPORATION 


3, Higashikuromon-cho, Taito-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
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Experts who know engines choose Champion Spark Plugs for... 


1000-MILE 
“TORTURE TEST" 

OF BRAZILIAN 
CARS AND DRIVERS 





Forty-one cars roar into the hot Brazilian summer 1 Sega aioe wing satel aie 
‘ A ¢ of 41 starters (31 running on Champions) 
night, racing for the checkered flag of victory—1,000 roars through the first curve, shattering the 
miles away! These are cars similar to the car you meeeie ecm a ie oe 
drive. The fact that the first ten to finish this punishing test started shortly after sundown, to avoid the 

i i i ing summer sun h ossible. Some 200 
contest were all uSINg Champion spark plugs IS ee a the bs ne slightly ahead in this 
more proof that Champions are best for your car, too... photo was first to cross the finish line. 





2 Car 44, the third-place finisher, hurries by a car that spun out in the only accident of 

the V Mil Milhas (5th Brazilian Thousand Mile Race). About 100,000 spectators 
watched leading Brazilian drivers whip their vehicles (mostly Brazilian made), through tight 
turns and tricky curves in an outstanding exhibition of fast, safe driving. Although some- 
what modified, the cars are basically the kind used by the average Brazilian motorist. 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY: ENGLAND ° UO. SA e 
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3 Two of the cars to survive the long night’s Winner of the V Mil Milhas was Francisco 
demanding pace accelerate out of the Grand “‘Chico”’ Landi, Brazil’s most popular auto- 
Curve that ends the 2-kilometer straightaway. By mobile race driver. Here Landi poses with his winning 
now mechanical failure has forced over half the cars JK at a Sdo Paulo auto show, in front of a display 
out of competition. The 8-kilometer course, at Sado for Brazil’s most popular spark plug—Champion. 
Paulo, Brazil, is a driver’s nightmare of twists and Landi and his co-driver, Christian Heins, always 
turns. It makes this race a most demanding test of select silvery-plated Champion spark plugs—for any 
men, machinery—and spark plugs. kind of driving. 





G In high-speed driving, tremendous voltages 
surge through spark plugs. Champion’s 5-rib 
insulators, designed on the principle of powerline 
insulators, do a better job 
of controlling this voltage 
to stop power-wasting - 
misfires. It’s one reason « 
engine experts choose oe 
Champions—and why you “ 
should choose them for 
your car. 


A 
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More than 15 hours and a thousand pounding, punishing miles 


later, a Brazilian-made JK Alfa Romeo speeds over the finish eum RANOMTE 


line, fired to victory by always-dependable Champion spark plugs. SPARK PLUG ON LAND, 
Every one of the first ten cars to finish used Champions. It’s more ON SEA AND 
IN THE AIR 


proof of the superiority of Champion-sparked performance. 





CANADA e©e¢ AUSTRALIA © [RELANDB e©§ FRANCE e© BRAZIL e©e©§ MEXICO 
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NEAR BRIXHAM—THE FIRST SIGHT OF ENGLAND—the duty 


the 
quarter master hoists the flag ‘I want a* pilot’. Passengers look on as 


pilot comes aboard. He will guide the ship from the Isle of Wight 
to Gravesend. P & O- Orient is the world’s largest passenger line. 


A GREAT SHIP DOCKS 


A P&Q-Orient liner arrives at Tilbury from Australia 


While hundreds of excited passengers await the end of their journey, the complex 
behind-the-scenes programme of docking takes place in professional calm. 


BEFORE VOYAGE ENDS, the staff captain briefs his assistants AT THE BUREAU passengers book 
about the programme for the next voyage out. P & O -Orient routes seats on the boat train and make last 
total 50,000 plus miles. minute financial arrangements. Last year 
P&O-Orient ships steamed a total 
distance of 1.303,310 miles. 


aa 








COURSE AND SPEED are checked by 
the Captain to bring the ship to the 
estuary at the programmed time. P & O 
-Orient ships serve two-thirds of the 
globe. 





THE RIVER PILOT comes aboard at Gravesend to take over from his colleague and 
to pilot the ship in its final stages of docking. This year P & O-Orient passenger 
liners will call at more than 80 leading ports in five continents. 


SHIP REACHES THE DOCK and iugs ease her into her berthing position astern 
of ‘Orontes’, an older P & O - Orient sister. P & O -Orient’s ‘Oriana’ (42,000 tons) and 
‘Canberra’ (45,000 tons) are the two biggest liners built in Britain since the war. 


APPROACHING THE CHANNEL the steering gear is ‘doubled 
up’. This allows the ship to be controlled should any emergency put 
the steering out of action. Between them P & O -Orient fleets have 


over 200 years of hard-won experience. 

















THE FIRST ROPE is run ashore and the ship will shortly be 
warped into her final position. Twelve lines will attach her 
firmly to the quay. Europe, the Mediterranean, India, Ceylon, 
Malaya, Australia, New Zealand, Hong Kong, Japan, the Pacific, 
the West Coast of, America are all served by P & O - Orient. 





FRIENDS GATHER on the quay as passengers pass through 
customs after disembarking. P & O -Orient passenger liners 
are staffed by more than 10,000 officers and crew. 


16 Cockspur Street, 
ORIENT [ae 


130 Leadenhall Street, 


LINES “ 
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IN THE NEXT ISSUE OF 14a 


INTERNATIONAL 








ANCIENT GODS MODERN GODDESS 


In remote Himalayan valleys between India and Tibet, the com- Sophia Loren, siren and actress, is an impish, captivating 
plex culture of Nepal adheres to such gods as Bhairab (above). girl. A combination of photographic essay and article pro- 
Twelve pages in color will depict the ways of an archaic land. vides an intimate study of a goddess of the modern screen. 


ALSO IN THE NEXT ISSUE Eichmann and the spirit of mercy—by Victor Gollancz 


Sankyo 8B-Z 


Just press a button ! Fd Oo 
“ule COM; 
New! 





4007-OBSERVATORY PRIZES 


Winner of more awards than any other watch company in the world 








THE 
THRILL 
OF 
PERFECT 
ZOOMING 


(Electric Eye makes perfect movies easy, too) 









Sa a : Ref. 7222 
Look at the splendid illustrations. is oe. oll Wade swith 


supplied with 6 straps of 





Every wristwatch created by different colours, with 
: ' luxury presentation box, =, i i 
Ulysse Nardin is a masterpiece of Ref. 10721 CO Automatic Zooming 
: 18 ct. gold man’s watch, Electric Eye System 
precision and elegance automatic, calendar, g Single-eye Reflex Finder 


with gold bracelet. 7 i i 
. © Windback Mechanism 


O Special Fold-back Grip 


All in all, perfect movies have never been easier to shoot—if your cine camera 
is a Sankyo Auto Zoom. Take a look at one today. At fine photo dealers. 


SANKYO SEIKI MFG. CO., LTD. 


Sankyo selacsesiaceinais 1) Three Lens Turret System 2) Electric Eye 
3) Attractively Priced 4) Companion Camera to Auto Zoom 


NARDIN 


ZN 








WATCH AND CHRONOMETER MANUFACTURERS LE LOCLE (SWITZERLAND) ESTABLISHED 1846 
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throughout the world 
known by the 
company it keeps 





| Seagrauts | 
r VO. | 
CANADIAN WHISHT | 





For over one hundred years, 
Seagram’s V. O. Canadian 
Whisky has been enjoyed 
wherever people entertain. 
Honoured for its light, 
clean taste and distinctive 
character, Seagram’s V. O. 
is outstanding among the 
world’s great whiskies. 





FINE WHISKIES SINCE 1857 + JOSEPH E. SEAGRAM & SONS, 


LTD., WATERLOO, ONT., CANADA 
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3 THE JAGUAR XKE SHOWN WITH CLASSIC 1938 JAGUAR SS100 


MODERN OR CLASSIC 


CALTEX 
SERVES YOU 
BETTER 


Whichever car you may drive—sleek new sports car or famous classic— 

your motoring needs are best filled at the Caltex station. Find out for yourself 
the only place it really counts...on the road. Your Caltex dealer is proud to 
supply the products that give you a fresh start on motoring pleasure. 





SERVING MORE THAN 70 COUNTRIES AROUND THE WORLD 


